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EXPLANATORY 

The  first  Peabody  Conference  on  Education  and  Racial  Adjustment 
was  held  at  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see, July  20-23,  1931.  The  second  was  held  a  year  later,  July  21-23, 
1932.  This  volume  is  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  latter.  These 
Conferences  were  sponsored  by  the  following  group  of  Southern  edu- 
cators : 

SPONSORING  COMMITTEE 

Bruc6  R.  Payne,  President  George  Peabody  College. 

Frank  Graham,  President  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Willis  A.  Sutton,  Superintendent  Atlanta  Public  Schools. 

R.  E.  Blackwell,  President  Randolph-Macon  College  for  Men. 

Robert  H.  Wright,  President  Eastern  Carolina  Teachers'  College. 

H.  Y.  Benedict,  President  University  of  Texas. 

James  H.  Hope,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  South  Carolina. 

N.  B.  Bond,  University  of  Mississippi. 

H.  L.  McAlister,  President  Arkansas  State  Teachers'  College. 

Aquila  Chamblee,  President  Bessie  Tift  College. 

Margaret  M.  Edwards,  Alabama  State  College  for  Women. 

S.  A.  Kruse,  S.  E.  Missouri  State  Teachers'  College. 

Fred  C.  Frey,  Louisiana  State  University. 

J.  T.  Dorris,  Eastern  Kentucky  State  Teachers'  College. 

Edwin  L.  Clarke,  Rollins  College. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

The  programs  were  arranged  by  an  Executive  Committee  consisting 
of  the  following: 

W.  C.  Jackson,  Dean  of  School  of  Public  Administration,  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

J.  L.  Clark,  State  Teachers  College,  Huntsville,  Texas. 

N.  C.  Newbold,  State  Supervisor  of  Negro  Schools,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dennis  H.  Cooke  and  U.  W.  Leavell,  Peabody  College,  Nashville. 

W.  W.  Alexander,  Jessie  Daniel  Ames,  and  R.  B.  Eleazer,  of  the 
Commission  on  Interracial  Cooperation,  Atlanta. 

The  work  of  setting  up  the  conferences  and  conducting  the  corre- 
spondence was  assigned  to  the  Educational  Director  of  the  Interracial 
Commission,  and  the  program  was  financed  by  a  grant  made  the 
Commission  for  educational  purposes  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York,  through  the  generous  interest  of  the  Corporation's  director. 
Dr.  Frederick  A.  Keppel. 

The  first  conference  was  attended  by  sixty  Southern  educational 
leaders,  representing  thirty-five  colleges  and  a  number  of  state,  county 
and  city  boards  of  education,  in  thirteen  states. 

The  expressed  purpose  of  the  gathering  "was  to  consider  the  op- 
portunity and  obligation  of  Southern  educational  institutions — colleges 
and  public  schools — to  make  a  constructive  contribution  to  the  South's 
peculiar  problems  of  race  relations."  The  program  was  marked  by  a 
number  of  able  addresses  and  by  the  fullest  discussion. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  Conference  there  was  unanimous  agree- 
ment that  a  vital  educational  need  had  been  uncovered  and  that  defi- 
nite efforts  to  meet  it  should  be  inaugurated  at  once.  To  this  end  the 
Conference  requested  its  committees  to  "bring  together  available  ma- 
terial, plans,  programs,  courses  of  study,  bibliographies  and  the  like, 
for  teaching  race  relations  in  schools  and  colleges ;"  and  to  arrange  for 
a  similar  Conference  in  1932  to  formulate  further  plans. 

SECOND  PEABODY  CONFERENCE 

The  Peabody  Conference  of  1932,  therefore,  was  a  logical  follow-up 
of  that  of  '31.  The  attendance  was  somewhat  expanded,  but  for  the 
sake  of  continuity  was  much  the  same  in  personnel. 

The  morning  sessions  were  given  over  to  addresses,  discussion,  and 
business  details.  The  afternoons  were  spent  in  critical  committee 
work  on  suggested  plans,  courses  of  study,  and  materials  for  class  room 
use. 

The  evening  meetings  were  held  in  the  open  air  and  each  was  at- 
tended by  some  eight  hundred  Peabody  students,  in  addition  to  the 
conference  delegates.  The  speakers  on  these  occasions  were  Dr.  Willis 
A.  Sutton,  superintendent  of  schools  of  Atlanta  and  former  president 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  and  Dr.  Robert  R.  Moton, 
president  of  Tuskegee  Institute.  Summaries  of  these  addresses  appear 
elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Subcommittees,  including  all  the  delegates,  spent  two  hours  each 
afternoon  working  on  a  suggested  college  course  for  race  relations; 
another  examined  and  approved  the  tentative  outline  of  a  simpler 
course  planned  especially  for  general  use  in  teachers'  colleges;  and  a 
third  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  bibliography  of  twenty-five  titles 
best  suited  for  college  courses  and  supplementary  reading.  Reports 
were  made  of  race  relations  projects  carried  out  in  various  institutions 
during  the  preceding  winter,  all  of  them  interesting  and  significant. 
These  reports  also  are  summarized  in  the  following  pages. 

The  following  letter  from  a  college  president  is  typical  of  many 
expressions  received  from  delegates  to  these  conferences: 

"It  has  been  my  good  fortune  for  two  summers  to  attend  the  Peabody 
Conference  on  Education  and  Race  Relations.  I  believe  that  this  Con- 
ference is  dealing  with  one  of  the  biggest  problems  in  the  South. 

"I  have  been  pleased  with  the  splendid  attendance  of  leading  edu- 
cators from  our  Southern  Colleges  and  with  the  thoroughly  sympa- 
thetic attitude  that  they  have  assumed  towards  the  problems  of  the 
Negro  race.  I  believe  if  we  put  before  the  people  the  proper  informa- 
tion of  a  fair,  unbiased  character,  not  evident  propaganda,  just  simply 
the  truth,  that  the  leaders  of  the  South,  in  future  years,  will  put 
themselves  solidly  behind  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  arriving  at 
better  relations  with  our  Negro  population.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
South  should  be  very  grateful  to  those  generous  people  who  have  made 
this  Conference  possible." 

Those  desiring  additional  copies  of  this  report  or  further  informa- 
tion regarding  the  purpose  and  plans  of  the  conference  are  invited 
to  write 

R.  B.  ELEAZER. 

Secretary  Executive  Committee 

703  Standard  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

By  DR.  BRUCE  R.  PAYNE 
President  of  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers. 

As  a  certain  amount  of  fleas  are  necessary  for  a  dog,  so  an  address 
of  welcome  to  an  audience  which  already  knows  it  is  welcome  is  re- 
quired upon  these  occasions.  I  never  did  quite  see  why  it  should  be, 
but  it  is  the  custom,  and  I  agreed.  Of  course,  we  are  glad  to  have 
you  here — always  delighted. 

The  topic  which  we  are  now  considering  we  have  rolled  as  a  sweet 
morsel  under  our  tongues  for  a  century  or  so,  and  it  has  become  a 
perennial  subject  of  interesting  conversation,  concerning  which  we 
Southern  people  have  a  superiority  complex.  We  claim  to  know  all 
there  is  to  know  about  it  and  that  nobody  except  ourselves  knows 
anything  about  it.  If  Southern  people  have  known  very  much  about 
race  relations  for  fifty  or  more  years  I  have  failed  to  discover  it.  We 
discuss  it  lightly.  We  are  not  nearly  as  excited  about  it  as  we  ap- 
pear to  be  and  we  don't  propose  to  do  anything  about  it  except  talk. 
You  remember  how  disagreeable  I  was  here  last  year  in  constantly 
begging  you  to  be  concrete  and  practical,  so  that  we  might  do  more 
than  gossip  and  orate  with  regard  to  education  and  race  relations. 

NEED  OF  PATIENT  HELPFULNESS 

Just  now,  it  seems  to  me  you  would  do  your  country  a  service  by  ask- 
ing yourselves  the  question,  "What  can  the  white  people  do  for  the 
Negro  in  times  such  as  these?"  I  have  traveled  a  great  deal  and 
made  many  observations  lately,  and  I  am  wondering  if  the  conditions 
I  have  seen  are  not  general.  Most  of  the  Negro  men  seem  to  be  out 
of  work.  White  men  appear  to  be  doing  what  little  work  there  is  to 
be  done.  Negro  women  hold  their  jobs  and  are  supporting  their  fami- 
lies, but  the  men  are  without  work.  That  is  an  irritating  circumstance 
for  everybody  and  the  less  educated  the  mind  the  less  philosophically 
will  they  take  it  and  the  more  impatient  will  they  become.  They  need 
your  sympathy  and  patient  reasonableness  to  live  through  this  era. 

Great  things  may  be  accomplished  by  white  people,  by  your  students, 
your  friends,  doing  a  little  more  patient  reasoning  and  counselling  with 
colored  people;  not  patronizing  them,  but  reasoning  with  them  in  the 
same  intelligent  way  you  would  with  others  during  this  depression. 
In  times  such  as  these  you  must  pick  out  something  that  you  wish 
to  undertake  in  your  institution,  in  your  classes,  or  by  yourself,  to  pro- 
mote the  quantity  and  quality  of  reasonableness  among  white  people 
for  black  people  and  among  black  people  for  white  people,  that  both 
may  learn  to  endure  or  overcome  the  situations  in  which  they  find 
themselves. 

AND  COURAGEOUS  LEADERSHIP 

There  is  one  thing  that  you  teachers  and  educators  are  distinctly  to 
blame  for,  and  that  is  the  lack  of  pugnacious  leadership.  When  the 
governor  of  your  state  or  the  officials  of  your  neighborhood  cut  the 
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salaries  of  the  teachers  and  do  not  cut  the  salaries  at  the  Capitol,  the 
Courthouse,  or  the  City  Hall,  and  you  sit  there  and  say  nothing  about 
it,  you  are  not  a  brave  educational  leader.  The  school  children  can  get 
along  without  such  leadership  just  as  well  as  with  it. 

We  do  not  have  enough  leaders  in  Southern  education  today.  It 
seems  to  me  there  are  fewer  men  in  public  education  willing  to  stand 
up  and  call  a  politician  what  he  is  than  there  ever  has  been  in  my  life- 
time. It  takes  vigor,  it  takes  courage,  it  takes  womanhood  and  man- 
hood to  do  that. 

We  lack  national  leadership,  industrial  and  economic  leadership. 
Our  politicians  tax  and  tax  and  get  nowhere.  Have  we  manhood 
enough  among  the  million  school  teachers  in  America  to  stand  up 
and  look  everybody  in  the  face  from  the  governor  down  and  say,  "We 
are  going  to  fight  you  as  long  as  we  have  breath  in  our  bodies  if  you 
don't  treat  righteously  and  justly  those  millions  of  children  who  may 
not  plead  their  cause  and  all  the  helpless  people  who  can't  defend 
themselves?"  As  long  as  we  creep  around  apologizing  for  our  ex- 
istence and  keep  our  mouths  diplomatically  shut  when  they  should  be 
open,  they  will  continue  exploiting  schools  for  blacks  and  for  whites, 
and  taking  away  the  public  school  funds  to  pay  road  bills  and  interest 
on  bonds. 

These  two  things,  then,  you  must  do.  One  calls  for  patient  reason- 
ing with  troubled  people,  and  the  other  calls  for  staunch,  courageous 
manhood  everywhere,  in  every  community,  by  teachers  and  educators. 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  OPPORTUNITY 

Now  coming  back  where  I  started — let's  not  take  it  out  in  talking. 
Let's  select  concrete  and  definite  tasks  for  ourselves  and  our  institu- 
tions to  do  in  promoting  intelligence,  justice,  fair  play,  and  considera- 
tion, especially  among  ourselves  towards  somebody  else.  Then  shall 
we  earn  the  right  to  reason  with  the  other  fellow  about  his  attitude 
towards  us  and  we  shall  get  race  relations  of  a  better  sort  than  we 
have  now. 

As  I  look  into  your  faces  and  recognize  where  you  come  from,  the 
positions  you  hold,  and  the  people  you  are  teaching,  especially  in  the 
teachers'  colleges  whose  graduates  teach  the  masses  of  our  popula- 
tion, I  wonder  if  you  realize  the  potentialities  possessed  by  this  group? 
I  wonder  if  you  are  keenly  aware  that  the  crowd  which  will  soon  be 
on  top  is  the  crowd  down  now?  You  will  not  have  the  influence  five 
years  from  now  which  you  now  have,  for  these  new  leaders  of  the 
South  are  in  your  schools  NOW.  Guide  them  toward  constructive 
leadership,  justice  toward  all  classes,  social  righteousness — while  you 
may.    As  you  fit  them  they  will  be. 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  coming  here  to  discuss  how  to  keep  people 
feeling  better  one  to  another  in  these  times  and  to  plan  to  do  some- 
thing definite  for  somebody,  black  or  white,  in  your  community.  It 
is  a  great  opportunity.    In  welcoming  you  I  congratulate  you. 


AD  INTERIM  ACTIVITIES 

Reported  By 

R.  B.  ELEAZER 
Secretary  Executive  Committee. 

Shortly  after  our  conference  here  in  1931  your  Executive  Committee 
met  in  Atlanta  to  consider  how  best  the  conference  might  be  followed 
up.  Pursuant  to  the  instructions  of  this  committee,  the  following  ad 
interim  activities  were  carried  on  during  the  year: 

1.  As  the  first  step,  an  80-page  report  of  the  conference  was  pub- 
lished in  an  edition  of  3,000.  Accompanied  by  a  letter  calling  atten- 
tion to  its  significance,  this  report  was  mailed  early  in  the  school  year 
to  2,000  college  people  in  200  institutions — presidents,  deans,  librarians, 
and  teachers  of  courses  in  race  relations,  history  and  sociology.  In 
addition  it  went  to  a  large  number  of  public  school  officials,  state  and 
local.  The  resulting  correspondence  indicated  that  the  report  was 
considered  carefully  and  favorably.  It  is  our  hope  that  it  contributed 
materially  to  the  growth  and  spread  of  intelligent  interest  in  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  conference. 

2.  The  Committee  wrote  all  the  directors  of  college  summer  schools 
in  the  South,  186  in  number,  expressing  the  hope  that  they  would  con- 
sider favorably  the  introduction  of  race  relations  courses  in  the  sum- 
mer schools  of  1932.  In  reply,  a  number  manifested  interest,  but  only 
one,  I  believe,  expressed  the  purpose  of  introducing  such  a  course  at 
once.  A  later  approach  to  the  summer  schools,  as  you  will  see,  achieved 
much  more  encouraging  results. 

3.  A  24-page  reprint  from  the  conference  report  was  published  un- 
der the  title  "The  Quest  for  Understanding,"  and  was  made  available 
to  two  hundred  teachers'  colleges  and  college  departments  of  educa- 
tion, as  the  basis  for  a  project  in  interracial  understanding.  Sixty- 
two  institutions  promptly  took  advantage  of  this  offer  and  ordered 
more  than  4,000  copies  of  "The  Quest"  for  class  room  use  and  supple- 
mentary study.  Some  of  these  projects  were  astonishing  in  their 
thoroughness  and  reach.  The  most  notable  of  these  was  that  of  the 
Arkansas  State  Teachers'  College,  at  Conway,  which  enlisted  in  some 
phase  of  the  project  every  one  of  the  eight  hundred  students  of  that 
institution,  and  carried  it  also  into  the  demonstration  school.  Presi- 
dent McAlister  has  been  asked  to  tell  you  that  story  in  detail,  and  you 
will  hear  it  with  great  interest,  I  am  sure.  You  will  also  receive  other 
interesting  reports  of  the  same  sort — from  South  Georgia  State  Teach- 
ers' College,  the  College  of  the  Ozarks,  Birmingham-Southern,  Bessie 
Tift,  and  Asheville  Normal  colleges. 

4.  At  the  opening  of  the  summer  schools  we  got  in  touch  with  their 
departments  of  education  and  history  and  offered  them  respectively 
for  class  room  use  "The  Quest  for  Understanding"  and  "America's 
Tenth  Man,"  the  latter  a  16-page  summary  of  the  Negro's  contribu- 
tion to  American  progress.  Prompt  replies  were  received  from  thirty- 
one  institutions,  expressing  the  willingness  to  cooperate  in  this  way 
and  ordering  for  the  purpose  approximately  a  thousand  copies  of  each 
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of  the  two  pamphlets.  This  experience  and  the  general  interest  mani- 
fested in  "The  Quest"  project  in  the  winter^  seem  to  indicate  clearly 
that  most  of  the  colleges  are  not  only  ready  but  eager  to  do  something 
effective  in  this  field,  and  are  waiting  only  for  practical  suggestions 
and  suitable  materials. 

5.  A  letter  and  questionnaire  asking  for  definite  information  con- 
cerning their  race  relations  work,  if  any,  were  sent  to  a  number  of  in- 
stitutions concerning  which  we  had  no  report,  including  all  the  theo- 
logical schools  of  the  South.  The  replies  received  revealed  that  such 
work  is  being  done — in  some  cases  very  effectively — in  a  number  of 
institutions  not  previously  reported  in  this  connection.  Among  them 
we  were  gratified  to  find  twenty-one  theological  schools  which  are  mak- 
ing a  definite  effort  to  prepare  their  graduates  for  intelligent  leader- 
ship in  this  field. 

6.  You  will  be  interested,  also,  I  am  sure,  in  an  approach  to  the 
high  schools,  through  a  project  in  American  history.  This  we  initiated 
several  years  ago  and  have  repeated  annually  with  gratifying  results. 
"America's  Tenth  Man,"  a  5,000-word  booklet  dealing  with  the  Negro's 
constructive  contributions  to  the  nation's  life,  has  been  put  annually 
into  the  hands  of  2,000  high  school  principals  and  made  available  for 
their  students  for  supplementary  work  in  American  history.  Hundreds 
of  teachers  have  put  the  plan  into  effect,  ordering  more  than  60,000 
copies  of  the  pamphlet,  and  enlisting  many  thousands  of  students  in 
the  study.  In  some  cases  the  entire  student  body  was  enlisted,  not 
only  in  studying  the  source  pamphlet,  but  also  in  community  surveys, 
visitation  of  Negro  schools,  extension  work  in  the  community,  etc. 


A  QUEST  THAT  ACHIEVED  ITS  GOAL 

Arkansas  Teachers'  College  Shows  What  May  Be  Done. 
800  Students  Enlisted 

By  DR.  H.  F.  McALISTER 
President  Arkansas  State  Teachers'  College. 

At  our  Conference  here  in  1931  I  advocated  that  we  would  not  get 
far  with  race  relations  education  in  the  colleges  merely  by  offering  a 
course  on  this  subject  every  year,  but  that  it  would  be  necessary  also 
to  so  organize  the  material  of  such  a  course  as  to  provide  units  of 
teaching  on  this  subject  in  the  various  departments.  The  plan  fol- 
lowed at  Arkansas  State  Teachers  College  during  the  past  year,  I 
think,  proves  that  this  policy  is  sound. 

Immediately  following  the  conference  in  1931,  Dr.  D.  Y.  Thomas  of 
the  University  of  Arkansas  was  requested  to  come  to  Conway  and  ad- 
dress our  faculty  and  students,  making  a  report  of  the  meeting  and 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  held.  This  report  was  received  very 
favorably  by  the  students  and  faculty.  At  a  faculty  meeting  the  mat- 
ter was  discussed  at  length.  The  desire  was  expressed  that  somewhere 
during  the  year  each  member  of  the  faculty  would  find  opportunity 
in  some  class  to  discuss  at  length  the  question  of  "a  better  under- 
standing between  the  races."  The  faculty  agreed  that  the  matter 
would  be  taken  up  in  all  the  departments  in  the  winter  term.  In 
January,  they  spent  some  time  outlining  a  program  of  study  for  the 
various  classes.  On  January  15th  the  president  of  the  institution  dis- 
cussed the  subject  with  the  student  body  at  the  chapel  hour.  A  meet- 
ing was  held  that  same  afternoon  with  heads  of  the  departments  of 
education,  English,  history,  social  science,  biology,  home  economics, 
drawing,  and  public  school  music,  at  which  plans  were  perfected  and 
outlines  made  for  a  study  that  would  reach  every  student  in  the  col- 
lege at  least  one  time  during  the  term. 

INCLUSIVE  INTEGRATION 

All  students  are  required  to  take  freshman  English  and  every  class 
in  freshman  English  during  the  term  was  required  to  write  themes  on 
this  subject.  Twenty-eight  different  topics  were  outlined,  with  bibli- 
ography, for  these  students.  Each  wrote  at  least  one  theme  on  one 
of  these  topics.  The  class  in  journalism  made  reports  and  wrote  news 
stories  for  the  school  paper.  They  visited  the  college  for  Negroes  at 
Pine  Bluff  and  made  a  study  of  that  institution.  They  visited  the  de- 
partment of  education  in  the  state  Capitol,  obtained  information  per- 
taining to  the  Negro  public  schools  of  the  state,  and  made  a  study  of 
the  distribution  of  school  taxes  to  white  and  colored  schools.  The 
class  in  advanced  composition  (junior  year  college  course)  wrote 
twenty-nine  different  themes  on  "The  Quest  for  Understanding." 

You  cannot  study  American  history  without  studying  the  Negro  and 
his  influence  on  our  social,  political,  and  economic  life.  The  two 
classes  in  American  history — freshman  and  junior — devoted  one  unit 
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of  their  teaching  during  the  winter  term  to  this  subject.  In  both 
classes  the  work  was  outlined  and  bibliography  attached,  for  use  by 
students  in  the  library.  Theme  titles  were  given  and  each  student  was 
required  to  write  at  least  one  theme. 

In  the  social  science  department  a  sophomore  course  in  race  rela- 
tions was  given,  with  an  enrollment  of  thirty-four.  An  outline  and 
bibliography  were  given  each  of  these  students,  together  with  a  list 
of  theme  titles.  Thirty-four  themes  were  written.  Thirty-nine  stu- 
dents in  a  class  in  government  made  a  study  of  race  relations  incident 
to  state  and  local  government.  Six  different  topics  under  this  head 
were  discussed  and  themes  were  written  on  them.  Freshmen  classes 
in  social  problems,  enrolling  138  students,  devoted  two  weeks  to  the 
study  of  interracial  conditions. 

In  home  economics,  the  class  in  nutrition,  enrolling  ten  seniors, 
made  visits  to  the  Negro  high  school  in  Conway  and  discussed  five 
different  topics — the  school  lunch,  personal  hygiene  and  community 
health,  cow,  chicken  and  garden,  and  dental  hygiene.  An  intensive 
study  covering  these  topics  was  made  by  this  class.  In  the  biology 
department  the  course  in  genetics  provided  a  unit  of  teaching  on  this 
subject. 

In  the  drawing  department  projects  were  carried  out  which  have 
been  very  beneficial,  not  only  to  the  students  in  that  department,  but 
also  to  those  in  the  training  school.  Every  student  majoring  in  ele- 
mentary education  is  required  to  take  a  certain  amount  of  work  in 
this  department,  and  each  came  in  contact  with  this  project.  As  a 
final  project  for  the  year  a  big  display  was  arranged  portraying  plan- 
tation life  prior  to  the  Civil  War. 

In  the  department  of  education  an  enormous  amount  of  work  was 
carried  on  in  every  class.  Units  of  teaching  were  outlined  in  the 
courses  in  social  psychology,  educational  psychology,  and  various 
methods  classes.  Different  projects  were  carried  on  by  supervisors  in 
the  training  school  and  all  members  of  the  education  department  took 
part  in  the  study.  Pupils  in  the  training  school  went  to  the  Negro 
schools  at  Menifee,  in  Conway  County,  and  Mayflower,  in  Faulkner 
County,  to  present  programs.  In  turn  children  of  these  Negro  schools 
came  to  our  training  school  on  the  campus  and  presented  a  program. 

A  HELPING  HAND 

A  class  of  ninety-six  Negro  teachers  from  four  adjacent  counties 
met  each  Saturday  for  ten  weeks  on  our  campus  for  an  extension 
class.  This  class  was  taught  by  the  supervisors  in  the  training  school 
without  cost  to  the  Negro  teachers.  The  responsibility  of  citizenship 
was  one  of  the  topics  used  and  the  head  of  the  social  science  depart- 
ment in  the  college  led  a  discussion  on  race  relations. 

For  several  years  the  college  has  been  offering  to  Negro  teachers 
the  services  of  its  extension  department,  conducting  correspondence 
courses  and  extension  classes  for  them  just  as  for  white  teachers. 
Last  year  this  department  conducted  thirty-two  classes  of  this  kind,  in 
which  870  Negro  teachers  completed  the  work  and  received  credit. 
Over  a  thousand  credit  slips  were  thus  issued  by  the  department  to 
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Negro  teachers  last  year  and  were  used  by  them  in  applications  for 
renewal  of  license  or  transferred  to  other  institutions  as  credits  to- 
ward degrees. 

This  work  was  done  by  correspondence  and  in  extension  classes, 
the  correspondence  work  given  by  a  member  of  the  faculty,  and  the 
extension  classes  taught  by  faculty  members,  county  superintendents, 
city  superintendents,  Jeanes  supervisors,  and  principals  of  Negro 
high  schools.  The  same  outlines  are  used  as  for  white  teachers,  the 
same  examination  given  and  the  same  credits  granted.  Our  idea  in 
all  these  classes  for  Negro  teachers  is  to  assist  them  to  a  better  idea 
of  the  responsibility  of  citizenship  and  a  better  presentation  of  sub- 
ject matter.  The  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund  has  done  a  remarkable  piece 
of  work  in  Arkansas  in  assisting  in  the  construction  of  school  build- 
ings. We  are  vitally  interested  in  seeing  that  a  better  grade  of  teach- 
ing is  carried  on  in  these  buildings. 

A  section  of  our  college  library  was  set  apart  for  books  dealing  with 
race  relations.  These  books  were  used  by  the  students  so  generally 
that  I  think  every  student  in  the  institution  received  some  information 
on  the  subject. 

INCIDENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

In  a  number  of  ways  the  college  touched  the  subject  incidentally. 
The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  planted  George  Washing- 
ton elm  trees  on  the  campus  of  every  college  and  public  school 
in  town,  with  the  exception  of  the  Negro  school.  So  our  class  in  race 
relations  planted  a  Washington  elm  on  the  campus  of  the  Negro 
school  and  presented  a  program.  This  program  was  worked  out  by 
the  class  and  was  participated  in  by  members  of  the  class  and  the 
faculty  and  students  of  the  Negro  school. 

A  member  of  the  education  faculty  of  the  college  happened  to  be 
chairman  of  the  program  committee  at  the  Kiwanis  Club,  and  ar- 
ranged one  meeting  of  the  club  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Hess,  the  teacher  of  public  school  music  in  the  college,  conduct- 
ed during  the  winter  a  choral  club  in  the  Negro  public  school  in  Con- 
way. Upon  the  completion  of  their  work  the  club  came  to  the  college 
and  presented  an  evening  of  music.  This  was  enjoyed  not  only  by 
the  students,  but  by  the  people  of  the  town  who  packed  the  house. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  program  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  Negro 
school  read  a  resolution  thanking  the  college  for  sending  Mr.  Hess 
to  them  and  expressing  their  appreciation  of  the  work  we  were  try- 
ing to  do  in  bringing  about  "a  better  understanding  between  the 
races."  Then  a  Negro  doctor  presented  Mr,  Hess  with  a  pin  in  ap- 
preciation of  what  he  had  done. 

One  of  the  advanced  students  in  the  dramatics  group  became  inter- 
ested, and  with  a  group  of  Negro  teachers  in  the  county  worked  up 
a  one-act  play  which  was  presented  before  the  student  body  of  the 
college. 

Miss  Maude  Carmichael,  head  of  the  social  science  department, 
taught  during  the  year  a  class  on  race  relations  and  Christian  ideals 
in  the  Methodist  Sunday  school.  Students  from  Teachers  College  and 
from  Hendrix  College  made  up  the  class. 
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The  president  of  the  college  was  requested  to  deliver  an  address  on 
this  subject  before  the  Negro  educational  association  of  the  state  and 
to  explain  the  work  that  the  college  was  doing. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  English  faculty  was  away  in  graduate 
school  doing  advanced  work,  especially  in  the  field  of  library  science. 
When  she  received  a  copy  of  the  college  paper  and  the  information 
concerning  the  study  we  were  making  she  took  as  one  of  her  projects 
in  the  graduate  school  the  compilation  of  material  dealing  with  the 
subject  in  order  that  we  might  have  it  for  our  library. 

A  PRACTICAL  PROGRAM 

There  is  no  end  to  the  good  that  such  a  study  will  do.  It  reached 
every  part  of  our  state.  We  have  heard  from  it  in  all  sections.  Every 
student  in  the  college  came  in  contact  with  this  problem  in  at  least 
one  class,  and  the  juniors  in  a  number  of  classes.  We  expect  to  re- 
peat the  study  each  year. 

Nothing  was  done  in  our  institution  that  cannot  be  done  in  any 
college  or  university  in  the  South.  All  could  offer  courses  in  which 
this  subject  may  be  made  a  vital  unit  of  teaching.  The  Negro  is  here; 
what  to  do  with  him  is  the  problem.  It  will  not  be  solved  in  my  life 
time  nor  in  yours,  but  through  education  we  can  at  least  do  some- 
thing toward  helping  to  make  him  more  of  an  asset  than  a  liability.  I 
submit  to  you  this  report  with  the  feeling  that  nothing  has  been  done 
at  Arkansas  State  Teachers  College  that  cannot  be  done  in  your  in- 
stitution. 
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RACE  RELATIONS  PROGRAM  AT  PEABODY  COLLEGE 

Period  of  Experiment  Culminates  in  Eight  Courses 
in  "Dual  Education" 

By  DR.  U.  W.  LEAVELL 
Department  of  Education 

EflForts  in  this  institution  to  interest  students  and  to  disseminate  in- 
formation relative  to  race  relations  may  be  divided  into  three  periods. 

The  first  stage  was  a  period  of  occasional  effort  when  interested 
persons  were  brought  here  as  occasion  permitted  and  were  either  pre- 
sented to  the  students  as  a  whole  or  in  the  classrooms  to  select  groups. 
For  example,  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington  spoke  on  the  lawn  of  this 
institution  to  the  student  body  on  one  occasion.  Dr.  John  Hope,  presi- 
dent of  Morehouse  College,  addressed  the  students  some  years  ago. 
Other  individuals,  as  they  have  come  to  Nashville  upon  invitation, 
have  made  their  appearance  here.  That  period  extended  from  1915 
to  1929. 

There  was  instituted  in  the  year  1929  a  period  of  experimental  in- 
tra-curricular  activities.  The  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund  placed  an  ap- 
propriation at  the  disposal  of  the  administration  of  this  institution 
to  develop  a  more  definite  type  of  work  in  the  field  of  education  and 
race  relations.  Three  men  were  given  scholarships  to  do  graduate 
work  in  this  field.  At  the  same  time  another  proposed  activity  was 
considered — that  of  bringing  certain  educational  administrators  in 
the  South  to  Peabody  College  to  take  definite  courses  of  study  in  this 
field.  This  was  not  effected  for  a  year,  for  at  that  time  the  or- 
ganization for  such  a  program  was  lacking  and  little  material  was 
available  in  organized  form  to  constitute  the  basis  of  a  course  of 
study.  No  course  of  study  in  this  field  of  education  was  offered  in 
the  session  of  1929-30. 

EXPERIMENTAL   STEPS 

During  the  summer  session  of  1929,  however,  two  men  were  brought 
to  Peabody  College  and  were  presented  to  a  number  of  different  classes 
in  the  institution,  making  appropriate  lectures  and  leading  discussions 
in  these  classes.  Messrs.  Jackson  Davis  and  Leo  M.  Favrot  of  the 
General  Education  Board  came  for  a  week  each  and  addressed  various 
classes  in  supervision  of  elementary  instruction,  in  administration, 
and  in  economics,  relating  their  discussions  to  the  problems  in  this 
field.  These  lectures  and  discussions  created  favorable  comment, 
but  it  did  not  seem  feasible  to  continue  this  program,  because  it  broke 
into  the  organized  work  in  these  courses.  In  the  summer  session  of 
the  following  year  (1930)  a  conference  was  held  for  the  students, 
the  general  theme  of  which  was  "What  the  White  Man  Can  Do  to 
Help  the  Negro."  Specialists  in  the  field  of  education  and  interracial 
relations  were  the  speakers  at  this  conference.  Among  others  who 
were  here  to  speak  on  this  program  were  Dr.  James  H.  Dillard,  Mr. 
B.  C.  Caldwell,  Dr.  W.  W.  Alexander,  and  Dr.  John  Hope.  A  brief 
resume  of  the  discussions  and  lectures  of  that  four-day  conference 
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(July  21-24,  1930)  was  printed  and  later  had  a  very  wide  circulation. 
The  year  1930-31  is  historic  in  the  development  of  this  work  at 
Peabody  College,  for  in  that  year  courses  of  study  relating  to  this 
problem  were  put  into  the  catalog  of  the  institution  with  standing  on 
a  parity  with  other  courses,  carrying  full  credit.  Four  courses  were 
outlined.  For  the  summer  quarter  schedule  a  course  was  offered 
called  "Problems  in  Dual  Education  in  the  South,"  the  units  in  the 
study  being  centered  largely  in  administration.  During  the  fall,  win- 
ter, and  spring  quarters  three  courses  were  offered,  one  each  quarter, 
namely:  in  the  fall  quarter  the  Problems  course  was  repeated,  in  the 
winter  quarter  a  course  in  Supervision  of  A  Dual  System  of  Edu- 
cation was  offered,  and  in  the  spring  quarter  a  course  in  Fundamen- 
tals of  Administration  was  given. 

STANDARDIZED  COURSES  INTRODUCED 

This  year  (1932-33),  marks  the  end  of  the  experimental  period  and 
the  beginning  of  the  third  period  of  a  standardized  and  extended  pro- 
gram. The  number  of  courses  offered  in  the  curriculum  has  been 
doubled.  The  four  courses  indicated  above  will  be  offered  this  scho- 
lastic year,  and,  in  addition,  a  course  in  Research  in  Dual  Education 
in  the  South  will  be  offered  each  quarter. 

This  word  illustrating  the  type  of  work  which  has  been  and  is 
being  done  in  these  courses  may  be  added:  In  addition  to  the  class 
lectures  and  discussions  by  those  responsible  for  the  courses  of  study, 
during  the  summer  quarter  of  1931  eleven  specialists  appeared  be- 
fore the  class  in  Problems  in  Dual  Education  in  the  South,  leading 
discussions  along  the  line  of  the  work  related  to  their  specialization. 
Stenotypists  were  engaged  and  stenotyped  copies  of  the  lectures, 
questions,  and  discussions  in  the  course  during  that  quarter  were 
made,  and  the  results  of  the  twelve  weeks'  work  were  printed.  This 
material  was  thus  made  available  for  groups  taking  these  courses 
later.  The  detailed  activity  of  the  work  has  consisted  in  the  assign- 
ment of  problems  to  be  worked  up  by  individual  members  of  the 
class,  or  by  committees,  at  the  wish  largely  of  the  students  them- 
selves. For  instance,  one  group  of  students  became  interested  to 
see  what  may  be  done  in  an  extra-curricular  way  in  public  school  work 
to  create  better  sentiment  and  better  race  relations  in  Southern  com- 
munities. Five  county  superintendents  began  to  work  on  this  prob- 
lem and  wrote  every  agency  in  the  United  States  where  they  thought 
material  might  be  secured  along  this  line, — parent-teacher  associa- 
tions, chambers  of  commerce,  and  other  organizations, — to  get  all  of 
the  literature  they  could  find,  bearing  either  directly  or  indirectly  on 
this  question.  From  this  material  they  organized  a  report  which  was 
presented  to  the  class.  Other  students  worked  on  the  selection  of 
teachers;  another  on  retardation,  etc.  These  written  reports  have  been 
mimeographed  and  put  on  file,  and  thus  available  for  students  working 
in  this  field  in  the  future.  The  course  in  Research  permits  graduate 
students  to  take  problems  which  are  vital  to  their  local  situations  or 
problems  vital  to  the  general  educational  work  today  in  the  South 
as  field  studies  to  be  reported  upon  either  while  in  residence  here  or 
upon  their  return  to  their  field  of  responsibility. 
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It  might  be  added  in  closing  that  a  summary  made  last  year  of 
the  contributions  of  students  and  faculty  members  in  this  institution 
on  this  general  problem  included  three  doctors'  dissertations,  more 
than  thirty  masters'  theses  either  completed  or  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion, and  many  articles  published  in  educational  magazines  and  bul- 
letins. 


EFFECTIVE  PROGRAM  IN  OZARKS  COLLEGE 

M.  E.  FRAMPTON 
Vice  President. 

The  College  of  the  Ozarks,  at  Clarksville,  Arkansas,  is  another  of 
the  institutions  which  undertook  last  winter  a  serious  program  of  race 
relations  study.  Prof.  M.  E.  Frampton,  vice  president  of  the  institu- 
tion, was  unable  to  report  this  program  in  person  to  the  following 
Peabody  Conference,  but  sent  a  written  report  of  which  the  following 
is  a  summary: 

1.  Fifty  students  made  a  study  of  the  "Quest  for  Understanding" 
and  wrote  themes  on  the  subject.  Following  suggestions  offered  in 
"The  Quest,"  some  of  the  students  worked  out  units  of  study  in  race 
relations  for  use  in  high  school  grades. 

2.  The  classes  in  sociology,  psychology,  and  education  devoted  part 
of  their  attention  to  the  consideration  of  race  relations  over  a  period 
of  two  months.  For  two  weeks  regular  assignments  in  this  subject 
were  given  to  all  the  classes  in  sociology. 

3.  As  a  result  of  general  interest  on  the  campus  a  number  of  vol- 
untary groups  were  organized  for  the  discussion  of  race  relations. 
These  were  sponsored  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and 
enrolled  practically  all  the  student  body. 

4.  A  number  of  chapel  programs  centered  around  interracial  prob- 
lems, and  outside  speakers,  white  and  colored,  delivered  addresses  on 
this  subject.  A  colored  pastor  and  his  choir  furnished  one  of  these 
programs. 

5.  Groups  of  students  did  considerable  field  work  in  the  community, 
visiting  Negro  churches,  schools  and  housing  sections. 

6.  As  a  result  of  these  visits,  a  number  of  students  discovered  op- 
portunities for  helpful  cooperation  with  some  of  the  colored  public 
schools,   Sunday   schools   and   churches. 

7.  The  problem  was  given  considerable  editorial  emphasis  in  both 
the  college  magazine  and  the  town  newspaper. 
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INCLUSIVE  "TIE-IN"  OF  RACE  RELATIONS  UNITS 

Remarkable  Program  in  South  Georgia  Teachers'  College. 
"Results  Highly  Satisfactory" 

By  PROF.  J.  E.  CARRUTH 
Department  of  Education. 

It  was  not  my  pleasure  to  be  a  member  of  this  group  last  year, 
but  shortly  after  the  conference  closed  I  was  requested  to  organize 
as  widely  as  possible  in  the  South  Georgia  State  Teachers'  College  an 
educational  approach  to  the  problems  of  race  relations.  Feeling  that 
the  need  for  this  sort  of  educational  work  was  great,  I  agreed  to  un- 
dertake the  task.  It  was  not  so  difficult  as  one  might  have  expected. 
Our  President,  Prof.  Guy  Wells,  gave  the  project  his  moral  support, 
and  six  members  of  the  faculty,  in  the  departments  of  English,  His- 
tory, Education,  Sociology,  and  Economics,  cooperated  in  carrying  it 
out.  The  entire  student  body  was  reached,  either  in  the  classes  indi- 
cated above  or  in  chapel  addresses  and  other  public  programs.  Briefly 
outlined  our  program  was  as  follows: 

In  freshman  English,  with  eighty-five  students  enrolled,  "The  Quest 
for  Understanding"  was  studied  and,  in  connection  with  related  read- 
ings, was  made  the  basis  of  term  papers.  Required  readings  included 
not  only  "The  Quest"  but  three  related  magazine  articles,  poems  by 
three  or  more  Negro  poets,  and  facts  about  at  least  five  outstanding 
Negroes.  Class  discussions  were  held,  followed  by  the  organization 
of  material,  and  the  preparation  of  the  themes. 

The  sophomore  class  in  American  literature  studied  the  poems  of 
Phillis  Wheatley,  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar,  Countee  Cullen,  Langston 
Hughes,  and  James  Weldon  Johnson.  A  study  was  made  also  of  the 
influence  of  Negro  folklore  in  American  literature. 

In  the  course  on  "The  Teaching  of  High  School  English,"  the  im- 
portance of  giving  fair  recognition  to  the  Negro's  contribution  to 
American  literature  was  emphasized  and  illustrated. 

In  the  courses  in  Georgia  history,  American  history,  and  world 
civilization  efforts  were  made  to  secure  adequate  and  just  recognition 
of  the  varied  contributions  made  by  individuals  and  by  racial  groups, 
and  to  secure  a  fair  evaluation  of  all  the  elements  involved. 

In  the  various  courses  in  the  department  of  education,  attention 
was  given  to  such  topics  as  the  dual  system  of  education  in  the  South, 
racial  discrimination  in  public  school  advantages,  study  and  appraisal 
of  racial  differences  and  significance  of  intelligence  tests,  philan- 
thropy and  Negro  education,  and  the  Negro's  educational  needs. 

In  our  sociology  and  economics  classes  attention  was  given  to  such 
topics  as  discrimination  against  Negro  labor,  effects  of  low  standards 
of  living,  the  relation  of  ignorance  and  economic  inefficiency,  the 
Negro  in  the  courts,  mob  violence,  etc. 

CHAPEL  ADDRESSES  AND  PROGRAMS 

With  a  larger  reach,  several  chapel  addresses  and  programs  were 
given  which  reached  the  whole  student  body  with  a  message  of  inter- 
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racial  understanding.  President  Wells  told  of  a  visit  to  Tuskegee 
Institute,  Professor  Barron,  of  the  sociology  department,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  work  of  Prof.  George  Carver,  and  groups  of  students  put 
on  programs  of  Negro  music  and  literature.  Some  of  these  programs 
featured  groups  of  Negro  singers  from  neighboring  institutions.  Both 
literary  societies  rendered  elaborate  programs  dealing  with  Negro 
history,  music,  and  literature.  Selected  groups  of  students  from  the 
departments  of  history,  education,  and  sociology  also  profited  by  visits 
to  some  of  the  near-by  Negro  schools.  On  the  negative  side  care  was 
taken  to  exclude  from  our  dramatic  performances,  stunt  nights,  and 
other  entertainments  everything  suggesting  disrespect  for  other  racial 
groups. 

The  results  were  highly  satisfactory.  There  were  a  few  unfavorable 
reactions  from  certain  adults  in  the  community,  but  nothing  of  a  se- 
rious nature.  Some  of  the  students  were  sceptical  at  the  outset, 
but  held  their  opinions  in  abeyance,  and  practically  all  came  round 
to  a  fair-minded  attitude.  Many  voluntarily  expressed  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  new  light  that  the  project  had  revealed  to  them. 
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"THE  QUEST"  AT  BIRMINGHAM-SOUTHERN 

By  MRS.  EOLINE  WALLACE  MOORE 
Department  of  Education 

Our  race  relations  project  in  Birmingham  Southern  College  last 
winter  was  carried  out  by  the  class  in  Education  22,  which  has  nine 
members,  all  of  whom  are  preparing  to  teach.  The  class  began  with 
a  study  of  "The  Quest  for  Understanding,"  and  this  was  followed  by 
full  discussion  of  various  questions  that  were  raised.  What  white 
students  should  know  concerning  Negro  education  and  concerning  the 
contributions  of  Negroes  to  American  life;  comparison  of  needs  of 
white  and  colored  schools  in  teaching  equipment  and  method;  im- 
portance and  methodology  of  studies  in  the  social  sciences — these 
were  some  of  the  subjects  discussed. 

As  a  basis  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  needs  of  Negro  edu- 
cation, the  class  undertook  a  survey  of  the  Negro  schools  of  Birming- 
ham. They  began  with  the  public  schools  from  kindergarten  up,  and 
included  private  schools  maintained  by  some  of  the  big  industries; 
Tuggle  Institute,  a  struggling  preparatory  school;  and  Miles  Memorial 
College,  an  institution  in  which  they  found  a  high  grade  of  work  that 
surprised  them.  The  history  and  work  of  these  various  institutions 
were  studied  carefully  and  formed  the  basis  of  exhaustive  written  re- 
ports illustrated  by  many  excellent  photographs.  The  survey  opened 
up  possibilities  of  future  cooperation  with  some  of  these  institutions 
which  we  believe  will  be  of  advantage  both  to  them  and  to  our  stu- 
dents. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  was  given  to  the  question  of  suitable  cur- 
riculum material  for  Negro  schools,  and  a  number  of  students  worked 
out  suggestions  along  this  line,  including  anthologies,  plays,  scenarios, 
studies  in  history  and  biography,  sand  table  work,  etc.  The  clas8 
made  a  study  also  of  the  work  at  Bethlehem  House,  a  local  institu- 
tion for  Negro  welfare,  conducted  under  missionary  auspices.  A 
written  report,  illustrated  by  photographs,  was  made  on  this  insti- 
tution. 

The  pupils  were  greatly  interested  and  their  reactions  were  in- 
variably favorable.  The  president  and  faculty  also  became  interested 
when  they  learned  what  we  were  doing,  and  I  believe  the  interest  will 
spread  next  year.  Altogether  we  feel  that  the  efifort  was  quite  val- 
uable in  getting  us  interested  and  started  toward  a  larger  program. 
Our  only  regret  is  that  it  was  not  more  extensive. 
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INTERRACIAL  EMPHASIS  AT  BESSIE  TIFT  COLLEGE 

By  PROF.  R.  L.  BRANTLEY 
Department  of  English. 

Bessie  Tift  College  for  young  women  has  served  the  state  of  Geor- 
gia for  eighty-five  years  as  a  distinctly  Christian  college.  One  phase 
of  work  which  we  have  been  seeking  to  promote  during  the  ten  years 
of  President  Chamblee's  administration  is  the  development  of  a  proper 
and  wholesome  attitude  toward  all  classes  who  happen  to  be  in  less  for- 
tunate circumstances  than  we.  This  work  has  had  to  do  chiefly  with 
attitudes  toward  the  Negro  race,  since  we  have  in  Georgia  propor- 
tionately few  representatives  of  other  races — certainly  not  enough 
to  create  a  problem. 

Though  our  work  at  Bessie  Tift  is  statewide,  we  have  a  very  close 
relationship  with  a  Negro  college  in  our  town,  the  State  Teachers' 
and  Agricultural  College.  For  ten  years  President  Chamblee  of  Bessie 
Tift  has  been  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  this  Negro  college, 
an  institution  which  every  year  trains  hundreds  of  Negro  teachers  in 
ways  and  means  for  creating  racial  good  will  and  better  understand- 
ing between  the  peoples  of  their  various  communities,  and  for  promot- 
ing better  conditions  of  life  for  the  Negroes  of  Georgia. 

Dr.  Ben  Ingram,  head  of  the  Bible  and  sociology  departments  at 
Bessie  Tift,  who  has  had  wide  experience  as  a  religious  student  and 
educator,  is  teaching  this  summer  at  this  Negro  college  for  about  one- 
third  salary — a  service  he  is  glad  to  render.  He  reports  that  he  has 
had  100  per  cent  cooperation  and  appreciation  from  both  students  and 
the  faculty  of  this  school.  His  sociology  classes  at  Bessie  Tift  he  has 
taken  frequently  to  visit  the  juvenile  courts  in  Atlanta  and  Macon, 
where  their  interest  has  been  directed  to  the  relative  neglect  of  Negro 
delinquents  by  these  institutions. 

Professor  T.  E.  Smith,  head  of  the  department  of  education  at  Bessie 
Tift,  is  helping  to  reorganize  the  curriculum  at  the  Forsyth  Negro 
college  and  has  taken  his  own  classes  in  education  to  that  school  to 
teach  and  to  observe  the  classroom  work  of  the  Negroes.  In  these 
and  other  cordial  relations  between  the  two  schools  our  students  have 
shared  fully  and  sympathetically,  to  the  advantage  of  both  groups,  we 
are  quite  sure. 

IDEALS  OF  JUSTICE  AND  AMITY 

Our  departments  of  Bible,  sociology,  history,  and  education  are 
committed  to  the  promotion  of  interracial  justice  and  amity.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  public  school  teachers  are  the  logical  agents  through 
whom  to  work  toward  this  end;  and  since  about  ninety  per  cent  of 
our  graduates  teach  school  we  are  trying  to  instill  these  ideals  into 
their  minds.  To  quote  from  the  catalogue,  "The  institution  endeavors 
to  know  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christian  brotherhood,  and  to 
teach  its  students  how  to  apply  these  principles.  Each  student  grad- 
uating from  the  institution  is  required  to  take  a  two-year  course  in 
the  English  Bible,  and  this  course  necessarily  emphasizes  the  Golden 
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Rule  and  undertakes  to  enable  each  student  to  correctly  relate  her- 
self to  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  our  commonwealth." 

We  feel  that  the  Golden  Rule  is  not  only  a  safe  rule,  but  the  only 
rule  to  follow  in  bringing  about  mutually  helpful  relationships  between 
the  races. 

Bessie  Tift  has  recently  taken  a  further  significant  step  toward  in- 
terracial good  will  in  the  election  to  our  faculty  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Neel  to 
head  the  extension  courses  in  Bible  and  Sociology.  For  twenty  years 
president  of  the  Georgia  Baptist  Woman's  Missionary  Union,  Mrs. 
Neel  has  thousands  of  contacts  all  over  Georgia,  particularly  with  the 
pastors,  Sunday  school  people  and  missionary  leaders  of  2,500  Baptist 
churches. 

While  others  were  ministering  to  the  Negro  in  darkest  Africa,  Mrs. 
Neel  for  years  has  been  deeply  concerned  also  for  the  plight  of  thou- 
sands of  Negroes  in  Georgia  and  has  been  actively  identified  with  the 
interracial  movement.  Her  new  connection  with  Bessie  Tift  will  afford 
extraordinary  opportunities  for  expressing  and  communicating  this  in- 
terest widely  throughout  the  state. 


ASHEVILLE  NORMAL  JOINS  QUEST 

MISS  INA  NELL  MANNING 
Department  of  English. 

In  the  Asheville  Normal  "The  Quest  for  Understanding"  was  car- 
ried out  as  a  project  of  the  journalism  class,  with  an  enrollment  of 
fifteen  freshman  girls.  A  study  of  "The  Quest"  was  made  and  each 
member  of  the  class  wrote  a  paper  on  some  phase  of  the  subject. 
Fourteen  of  these  papers  were  submitted  to  the  Atlanta  office. 

The  fifteen  girls  read  108  books,  120  pamphlets  and  thirty  maga- 
zine articles  on  race  relations,  or  an  average  for  each  of  seven  books, 
eight  pamphlets,  and  two  articles. 

The  class  watched  for  and  reported  news  stories,  editorials,  and 
other  articles  relating  to  Negro  life,  and  discussed  their  findings 
freely. 

The  secretary  of  the  local  Negro  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was  invited  to  speak 
to  the  entire  student  body  at  assembly  and  made  a  favorable  impres- 
sion. One  of  the  regular  Y.  W.  C.  A.  services  featured  a  program 
on  race  relations. 

A  junior  student  also  participated  in  the  project  and  submitted  an 
essay  in  the  contest.  She  has  been  making  a  special  study  of  Negro 
literature  and  has  been  gathering  material  for  use  in  helping  children 
to  better  interracial  attitudes.  Her  findings  have  been  reported  to  her 
classes  in  education  and  sociology. 

The  students  participating,  without  exception,  wrote  enthusiastically 
of  their  work  and  unanimously  testified  that  it  had  been  informing 
and  helpful. 
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EFFECT  OF  RACE  RELATIONS  COURSE 
Students  Revise  Attitudes  in  South  Carolina  School 

By  DR.  E.  J.  TRUEBLOOD 
Professor  of  Sociology,  Furman  University. 

THE  SETTING. 

This  investigation  was  conducted  at  Furman  University,  Greenville, 
South  Carolina,  an  institution  located  in  "the  deep  South,"  in  a  sec- 
tion steeped  in  traditions  handed  down  from  the  periods  of  slavery, 
the  Civil  War,  and  reconstruction.  South  Carolina  was  the  first  state 
to  secede  from  the  Union  and  among  the  last  to  accomplish  recon- 
struction after  the  Confederacy  fell.  In  the  light  of  this  background 
it  is  entirely  natural  that  the  typical  attitude  of  South  Carolinians 
toward  Negroes  should  be  reactionary.  Into  such  an  atmosphere  one 
goes  with  some  misgivings  to  conduct  a  college  course  on  the  Negro. 
Yet  one  finds  the  results  of  such  a  course  very  gratifying. 

This  paper  attempts  to  report  briefly  the  findings  obtained  from  a 
questionnaire  given  to  twenty-one  Furman  students,  fourteen  men 
and  seven  women,  who  took  a  course  on  the  Negro  during  the  session 
of  1931-1932.  Twenty  questions  were  asked  at  the  beginning  of  the 
course,  the  students  being  instructed  not  to  consult  any  persons  or 
any  books,  but  to  answer  from  their  present  fund  of  knowledge  and 
to  express  their  raw  personal  opinions,  no  matter  how  unfavorable 
they  might  be.  At  the  end  of  the  course  the  same  twenty  questions 
were  asked,  the  same  students  then  being  instructed  to  make  their 
answers  as  thorough  as  possible,  after  full  investigation,  but  yet  to 
make  only  such  statements  as  reflected  their  real  attitudes.  We  be- 
lieve that  a  comparison  of  the  first  set  of  responses  with  the  last  will 
reveal  to  some  extent  the  "effects  produced  upon  attitudes  of  white 
students  by  a  college  course  on  the  Negro." 

THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Let  us  now  review  some  of  the  most  striking  responses  to  the  two 
sets  of  questions: 

1.  What  is  your  immediate  reaction  to  the  word  "Negro?"  (Students 
were  told  to  write  without  study  the  first  25  or  50  words  occur- 
ring to  them  upon  mention  of  the  word  "Negro.") 

Among  answers  in  the  first  questionnaire  were  the  following:  Stupid, 
lazy,  unlikable,  dishonest,  cowardly,  mean;  the  lowest  form  of  human 
beings ;  a  piece  of  fallen  humanity ;  a  person  who  needs  character  edu- 
cation; people  black  in  color  and  in  character;  was  made  as  a  servant 
only;  leave  them  alone. 

After  taking  the  course,  the  same  students  said  in  immediate  re- 
sponse to  the  word  "Negro"  such  things  as  these:  A  grossly  mis- 
treated race;  sympathy  for  the  Negro  and  shame  for  the  white  race; 
neither  love  nor  hate,  but  tolerance  and  fair  play;  the  facts  are  very 
startling;  give  him  a  fair  chance;  we  should  be  our  brother's  keeper. 
Two  students  said:  "He  is  still  repulsive;  he  is  still  black;"  but  even 
they  added:  "Give  him  a  chance." 
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r-       2.  Indicate  your  own  attitudes  towards  Negroes. 

First  questionnaire:  Disgusted  with  his  "showing  oflf";  Negroes 
should  do  the  dirty  work;  they  are  inferior  and  should  be  kept  so; 
they  get  better  treatment  if  they  remain  humble;  I  have  always  been 
sympathetic,  but  I  do  not  like  them;  willingness  to  help  them  in  any 
way,  coupled  with  disgust  and  contempt. 

Second  questionnaire:  Prejudices  must  be  discarded,  but  it  cer- 
tainly takes  grit  to  do  so;  I  admit  I  have  been  far  too  prejudiced;  a 
great  problem,  demanding  humanitarian  relief;  give  them  more 
rights  and  privileges;  I  try  to  be  friendly  and  to  excuse  them  for 
their  shortcomings;  the  white  man  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
Negro's  position. 
y..,         3.  List  any  troubles  you  have  had  with  Negroes. 

Even  in  the  first  questionnaire,  no  one  indicated  any  really  serious 
troubles.  Minor  instances  of  fighting,  stealing,  and  lying  were  listed 
by  several.  Some  said  they  had  experienced  no  troubles  worth  men- 
tioning. One  man  who  said  in  his  first  paper,  "Negroes  try  to  'hog' 
all  the  sidewalk,"  added  in  the  last  paper,  "but  whites  do  also." 

4.  What  examples  of  prejudice  against  Negroes  have  come  under 
your  observation? 

In  the  first  questionnaire,  only  a  few  prejudices  were  listed  and 
most  of  these  dealt  with  relatively  unimportant  things,  although  some 
students  gave  fairly  adequate  lists. 

In  the  second  questionnaire,  practically  all  gave  long  lists,  most  of 
them  stressing  the  weightier  prejudices  resulting  in  economic,  legal, 
and  educational  injustices.  Students  who  in  their  first  papers  had 
justified  such  prejudices,  hastened  in  their  last  to  repudiate  many 
views  they  had  formerly  held. 
■^       5.  How  much  education  should  Negroes  have? 

Before  taking  the  course,  at  least  half  the  students  said  such  things 
as  these:  Should  never  receive  as  much  as  whites;  quite  a  bit,  but  a 
different  kind  from  the  whites;  only  a  very  elementary  education,  with 
a  little  more  for  leaders;  a  little  learning  makes  them  big  in  their 
own  eyes;  they  can't  stand  very  much. 

After  taking  the  course,  they  said:  Just  as  much  as  white  persons; 
from  75  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  as  much  as  white  people;  as  much 
as  they  can  take,  with  emphasis  on  vocational  training;  as  much  as 
they  can  take,  and  this  seems  vastly  more  than  they  are  now  getting. 
One  student  still  makes  a  reservation:  As  much  as  they  can  get,  but 
let  the  white  man  tell  them  what  kind. 

6.  Should   white   people   always   be   given   "jobs"   in   preference   to 
Negroes? 

On  this  question  most  of  the  students  were  partly  fair,  at  least, 
even  in  the  first  questionnaire;  but  they  were  much  more  emphatic 
in  the  second  questionnaire,  some  saying  that  the  Negro  is  often  a 
better  workman  and  that  the  one  best  fitted  should  be  given  the  "job." 

Two  students  who  said  before  taking  the  course,  "Yes,  except  on 
very  rare  occasions,"  and  "Yes,  because  he  is  a  white  man,"  joined  with 
the  other  students  in  a  more  favorable  response  in  the  second  ques- 
tionnaire.   Another  student,  a  mature  woman  who  had  been  liberal  in 
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some  responses,  still  declared:    "Yes,  we  must  look  out  for  our  own 
.  race  first." 
X       7.  Should  the  Negro  have  any  part  in  the  government? 

Some  of  the  answers  in  the  first  group  were  as  follows:  No,  very 
positively,  because  of  their  low  standards;  they  should  pay  taxes,  but 
should  go  no  further;  let  them  vote,  but  not  hold  office;  a  very  small 
part,  proportionate  to  their  numbers;  yes,  but  only  in  regulating 
their  own  race.  One  young  woman,  who  answered  many  other  ques- 
tions rather  favorably,  said  in  response  to  this  one:  "I  cannot  bear 
the  thought  of  Negroes  having  any  part  in  the  government." 

But  at  the  end  of  their  course,  the  students  said:  A  large  part  in 
ruling  their  own  race;  they  should  have  a  fair  number  of  offices;  give 
them  the  same  opportunities  as  whites  in  the  civil  service;  yes,  they 
are  due  a  voice  in  government;  they  should  have  the  same  rights  as 
the  white  man.  The  young  woman  who  at  first  could  not  "bear  the 
thought"  said  in  the  second  questionnaire:  "Yes,  in  state  legislatures, 
in  the  national  congress,  and  elsewhere.  Whites  fought  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  because  they  had  no  part  in  government." 
r       8.  For  what  crimes  are  Negroes  lynched?     Give  percentages. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  course  practically  all  thought  that  Negroes 
were  lynched  chiefly  or  almost  entirely  for  rape,  their  estimates  on 
this  item  usually  ranging  from  75  per  cent  to  90  per  cent. 

In  the  second  questionnaire  the  same  students  recorded  that  rape 
was  responsible  for  only  17  per  cent,  or  slightly  upward,  of  the  lynch- 
ings  of  Negroes.  In  their  final  estimates  of  percentages  for  other 
crimes,  also,  they  showed  vastly  more  accuracy  than  in  the  first  ques- 
tionnaire. 

9.  In  your  judgment  are  Negroes  treated  justly? 

All  the  students  were  willing  to  admit  some  injustice,  even  Irt  the 
first  paper,  but  in  the  last  paper  we  find  them  asserting:  Negroes 
suffer  grave  injustices,  legally,  economically,  and  educationally,  and 
otherwise;  they  have  been  treated  in  every  way  except  justly;  they 
have  been  crushed  under  the  foot  of  the  white  man. 
7\  10.  Do  you  think  the  Negro  should  be  "kept  in  his  place"?  If  so, 
what  is  "his  place"? 

In  the  first  questionnaire,  these  answers:  Yes,  and  this  is  a  place 
far  inferior  to  that  of  the  whites;  yes,  as  servants  and  common  la- 
borers; yes,  and  that  means  entirely  apart  from  the  white  man. 

In  the  second  questionnaire,  these  answers:  Yes,  but  this  place  is 
far  higher  than  most  white  people  think;  it  should  not  be  a  dog's 
place;  it  should  not  be  a  place  of  repression;  it  should  be  the  best 
possible  place  he  can  get;  what  most  white  people  consider  his  place 
would  be  far  below  the  rightful  place  of  any  human  being;  educated 
Negroes  know  best  what  their  real  place  is. 

11.  On  what  grounds,   if  any,  do  you  accept  the  Negro  as  your 
equal  ? 

The  only  grounds  indicated  in  the  first  questionnaire  were  these: 
Physically  (brute  strength);  religiously  (i.  e.,  he  has  a  soul);  in  de- 
serving a  chance  to  develop;  in  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  Quite  a  few  said,  in  no  way  whatsoever.  One  said, 
in  "Christian  rights"  only. 
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Slight  gains  were  noted  in  the  second  questionnaire,  the  following 
items  being  given,  in  addition  to  those  in  the  first  set  of  answers: 
Musical  ability,  educational  rights,  economic  rights,  legal  rights  and 
political  rights. 

12.  Are  white  people  always  superior  to  Negroes? 

In  both  questionnaires  the  students  were  unanimous  in  claiming 
that  some  of  the  best  Negroes  are  superior  to  some  of  the  worst 
whites;  but  in  the  last  group  of  responses  we  find  the  students  con- 
tending that  many  of  the  better  Negroes  are  superior  to  many  of  the 
worse  whites,  and  that  a  few  of  the  best  Negroes  evidence  marked 
superiority  over  certain  inferior  types  of  whites. 

13.  Is  the   average  Negro  inferior  to  the   average   white   person? 
If  so,  why? 

All  students  felt  that  the  average  Negro  is  inferior  to  the  average 
white.  In  almost  every  case  the  students  put  emphasis  upon  the 
Negro's  inferior  background,  very  few  intimating  inherent  inferiority, 
even  in  the  first  questionnaire.  In  the  last  set  of  answers,  moreover, 
we  find  such  expressions  as  these:  They  have  never  had  a  fair  deal; 
they  have  been  kept  down;  they  have  always  been  mistreated;  they 
have  been  crushed  under  foot. 

14.  What  is  meant  by  "social  equality"  with  reference  to  Negroes? 
With    few    exceptions    the   students    considered    intermarriage    and 

other  sex  intermixture  as  the  vital  point  in  social  equality,  until  they 
had  taken  the  course,  after  which  they  stressed  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity and  in  all  social  bounties,  particularly  in  legal,  economic,  and 
educational  rights. 

An  honest  study  of  the  subject  led  all  the  students,  as  well  as  the 
instructor,  to  conclude  that  social  intermixture  (especially  that  of  sex, 
whether  matrimonial  or  illicit),  is  undesirable;  and  that  as  regards 
"social  equality",  the  real  problem  of  our  generation  is  to  secure  for 
the  Negro  more  justice  in  everyday  matters  and  in  legal  procedures, 
and  more  opportunity  in  schools,  in  industry,  and  in  other  phases  of 
the  social  order.  All  this  was  possible,  it  was  concluded,  without  any 
danger. 

15.  Should  Negroes  be  restrained   from  developing  towards  their 
highest  possible  stage  of  existence? 

Even  in  the  first  questionnaire  the  students  answered  unanimously: 
"No."  But  again,  in  their  second  set  of  responses,  they  were  much 
more  emphatic,  and  much  more  specific.  Some  maintained  these 
things:  No  human  being  has  a  right  to  restrain  any  other  from  de- 
velopment; it  would  be  a  sin  and  a  crime  to  do  so;  such  a  thing  would 
be  un-Christian ;  in  no  way  whatsoever;  if  the  white  man  would  him- 
self develop,  he  must  allow  the  Negro  also  to  develop  towards  his 
highest  possibilities. 

16.  Should  Negroes  have  as  high  living  standards  as  whites? 
Among  the  first  set  of  responses,  "No"  predominated,  with  these 

additional  comments:  They  are  inferior  in  nature;  they  couldn't  be- 
come adjusted;  this  would  tend  to  make  the  races  equal;  they  do  not 
need  as  high  living  standards;  they  are  not  sufficiently  wealthy  and 
cultured. 
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Among  the  second  set  of  responses,  "Yes"  was  predominant,  with 
these  further  explanations:  It  is  desirable;  much  higher  than  they 
now  have;  as  high  as  they  can  reach;  they  need  it;  relatively  so;  for 
what  reasons  must  their  standards  be  lower  than  those  of  the  whites? ; 
it  would  help  the  white  people  to  lift  their  standards  yet  further. 
V        17.  What  Negroes  have  gained  distinction,  and  why? 

In  the  first  questionnaire  this  question  was  either  unanswered,  or 
else  was  answered  "I  don't  know,"  by  several  students.  The  majority 
named  at  least  Booker  T.  Washington;  some  added  two  or  three  more, 
including  altogether.  Carver,  Hayes,  Moton,  DuBois,  Dunbar,  Wheat- 
ley,  and  Cullen. 

In  the  second  questionnaire,  one  student  alone  listed  the  follow- 
ing: Washington,  educator;  DuBois,  writer;  Gilpin,  actor;  Williams, 
actor;  Cook,  song  writer;  Johnson,  song  writer;  Hayes,  singer;  Dun- 
bar, poet;  Burrus,  educator;  Jones,  educator;  DePriest,  politician; 
White,  politician;  Johnson,  boxer;  Flowers,  boxer;  Tolan,  runner; 
Johnson,  soldier;  Overton,  manufacturer  and  banker;  Alexander,  en- 
gineer; Walker,  hair-care  expert;  Carver,  scientist;  Matzeliger,  in- 
ventor; York,  song  writer;  Cullen,  poet;  White,  writer;  Fisher,  writer 
and  lecturer;  and  McKay,  writer.  Others  included  still  other  names, 
such  as  Hunton,  student;  Blackstone,  student;  Locke,  student;  Bur- 
leigh, singer;  Bannister,  painter;  Henson,  discoverer;  Tanner,  painter; 
and  Johnson,  educator. 
'^         18«  How  would  you  propose  to  solve  the  Negro  problem  at  present? 

To  this  question,  some  at  first  said:  "I  can't  solve  it:  I  would  not 
try  to  solve  it."  One  said:  "I  don't  consider  that  there  is  any  Negro 
problem."  Still  another  said:  "Very  little  can  be  done."  Only  about 
fifty  per  cent  had  even  a  vague  idea  of  education  and  general  im- 
provement of  the  Negro  as  a  possible  solution. 

At  the  end  of  the  course,  practically  all  were  agreed  that  coopera- 
tive bi-racial  development,  with  far  greater  opportunities  for  the 
Negro  in  education  and  along  other  lines,  was  about  the  only  imme- 
diate solution  of  the  problem, 

19.  Given  plenty  of  time,  what  ultimate  disposition  would  you  make 
of  Negroes? 

Solutions  suggested  at  first  were  these:  Back  to  Africa;  coloniza- 
tion on  reservations  in  America;  education,  with  much  stricter  segre- 
gation; let  them  alone. 

In  the  final  questionnaire  the  students  indicated  solutions  in  the 
following  order  of  priority:  Bi-racial  development,  greater  segrega- 
tion, wholesale  deportation.  Some  felt  that  racial  intermixture  would 
be  the  ultimate  solution,  although  in  no  case  was  this  solution  de- 
sired. A  few  other  solutions  were  offered,  some  of  them  more  or  less 
queer.  But  the  main  argument  of  the  students  was  for  greater  de- 
velopment along  all  lines  for  the  Negro,  with  continued  development 
of  the  white  man  also. 
>  20.  Do  white  people  generally  understand  the  facts  regarding 
Negro  life? 

At  the  beginning  of  the  course,  only  a  few  of  the  students  had 
doubts  as  to  the  white  man's  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Negro.      By 
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the  time  they  had  reached  the  end  of  the  course,  however,  they  were 
ready  to  say  almost  with  one  accord  that  the  white  man  is  almost  to- 
tally ignorant  as  to  the  real  facts  concerning  Negro  life. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS 

We  are  now  ready  to  draw  some  general  conclusions  regarding 
the  effects  of  the  course.  These  we  shall  state  briefly  and  in  serial 
order: 

1.  Most  students  approach  a  college  course  on  the  Negro  with 
alarming  ignorance  and  deep  prejudice  on  the  subject,  only  a  very 
few  showing  any  considerable  degree  of  socialization. 

2.  In  general  we  find  at  the  beginning  of  such  a  course  only  about 
ten  per  cent  of  the  students  fairly  well  socialized,  about  thirty  per  cent 
partly  socialized,  and  about  60  per  cent  almost  entirely  unsocialized. 

3.  All  students  showed  some  changed  viewpoints  at  the  end  of  the 
course;  more  than  fifty  per  cent  manifested  considerable  change;  only 
a  few  were  inclined  to  hold  tenaciously  to  old  prejudices. 

4.  In  their  initial  reactions  the  women  were  slightly  more  favor- 
able in  their  attitudes  than  the  men,  but  they  were  also  somewhat 
less  affected  by  the  course  and  ended  it  slightly  less  socialized  than 
the  men. 

5.  Several  inconsistencies  were  noticeable  in  both  sets  of  answers, 
especially  in  the  responses  of  the  women.  Students  giving  positive 
reactions  to  some  questions  were  quite  negative  at  other  points. 

6.  Almost  without  exception  students  complete  this  course  realizing 
that  they  have  found  an  immense  problem,  the  full  significance  of 
which  had  not  before  existed  for  them. 

7.  Students  generally  finish  the  course  feeling  that  the  subject  is 
teachable,  that  whites  understand  very  little  about  Negroes,  and  that 
all  college  students  should  take  such  a  course. 

8.  The  instructor  becomes  increasingly  convinced  that  such  a  course 
is  eminently  worth  while,  that  it  will  overcome  many  rank  prejudices, 
and  that  students  will  usually  pursue  the  study  further. 

9.  To  ignore  such  a  study  is  merely  to  fasten  upon  oneself,  and  upon 
one's  race,  prejudices  which  not  only  will  "keep  the  Negro  down," 
but  will  also  hold  the  white  man  down. 

10.  The  best  interests  of  both  whites  and  Negroes  will  be  realized 
in  cooperative  bi-racial  development,  based  upon  an  honest  study  of 
facts,  and  upon  an  application  of  the  elemental  principles  of  justice. 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS  DOING  RACE  RELATIONS  WORK 

Hundreds  Participate  in  "Tenth  Man'*  Project — "Interesting 
and  Helpful,"  Say  Educators 

R.  B.  ELEAZER 
Educational   Director,   Commission   on   Interracial   Cooperation. 

Education  is  essentially  a  failure  unless  it  fits  people  to  get  along 
together — harmoniously,  helpfully,  happily.  Not  only  is  the  individual 
involved,  but  also  the  national  welfare,  international  peace,  and  even 
civilization  itself. 

In  our  own  country,  interracial  distrust  and  antagonism  constitute 
one  of  our  gravest  problems,  particularly  as  between  white  people 
and  Negroes.  It  starts  very  early,  too,  and  roots  in  traditional  mis- 
understanding and  ignorance  of  the  facts.  What  to  do?  Just  give 
folks  the  facts  and  trust  them  to  draw  right  conclusions. 

HUNDREDS  OF  SCHOOLS  TAKE  PART 

In  the  effort  to  do  this  for  high  school  students,  the  Interracial 
Commission  has  been  asking  the  public  schools  for  cooperation  in  its 
"Tenth  Man"  project,  a  brief  study  of  the  Negro's  part  in  American 
history.  Hundreds  of  high  schools  throughout  the  South  have  taken 
part  in  this  study.  In  some  schools  the  study  was  made  a  part  of 
courses  in  history,  sociology,  civics  or  English.  In  some  it  was  used 
as  supplementary  matter  and  was  run  through  the  whole  high  school. 
From  many  principals  and  teachers  the  Commission  has  had  com- 
mendatory letters.  No  unfavorable  reactions  have  been  reported. 
Typical  comments  follow: 

FINE  RESULTS  REPORTED 

Jacksonville,  Fla.:  "Our  students  much  interested." 
Calhoun,  Ala.:  "Students  have  benefited  much." 

Mt.  Vernon,  Texas:  "Extremely  interesting  to  my  classes.  Distinct 
need  for  continuance." 

Wilson,  N.  C:  "Material  extremely  effective.  Should  have  wide  dis- 
tribution." 

Florence,  S.  C:  "Much  interest  and  much  research  done." 

Hot  Springs,  Ark.:  "Glad  to  assist  in  your  program  in  the  future." 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C:  "Your  material  very  helpful." 

New  Underwood,  S.  D.:  "Sociology  class  much  interested." 

Swan  Quarter,  N.  C:  "Favorably  impressed  with  the  study." 

Kirksville,  Mo.:  "Glad  to  participate  again." 

Newton,  Kan.:  "In  hearty  sympathy  with  your  endeavor." 

Trenton,  Mo.:  "Of  very  great  value." 

Blackstone,  Va.:  "Find  your  material  invaluable." 

Denmark,  S.  C:  "Did  a  great  deal  of  good." 

Austin,  Texas:  "The  endeavor  has  been  helpful." 

STATE  OFFICIALS  APPROVE 

The  plan  was  also  laid  before  the  Southern  state  departments  of 
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education  and  met  with  general  approval.  Some  of  these  departments 
cooperated  in  promoting  it.  Following  are  quotations  from  state  su- 
perintendents and  supervisors: 

Arkansas:  "Have  written  my  principals.  Glad  to  help  in  any  other 
way." 

Alabama:  "In  sympathy  with  the  efifort." 
North  Carolina:  "Your  plan  excellent.    Glad  to  cooperate." 
Florida:  "A  most  desirable  project.    Will  gladly  cooperate." 
Tennessee:   "Glad  to   see  our  high  school  students  undertake  this 
study." 

Georgia:  "Plan  commendable  and  material  suitable  for  the  purpose 
desired." 

Texas:  "Glad  to  express  approval  and  to  cooperate  in  any  way  pos- 
sible." 

Virginia:  "It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  have  my  students  take  part." 

West  Virginia:  "Much  interested;  glad  to  assist." 

Federal  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington:  "Have  examined  your 
project  and  believe  it  has  much  merit." 

It  is  felt  that  this  project,  simple  and  elementary  though  it  has 
been,  has  demonstrated  beyond  question  the  need  for  this  type  of  work 
in  the  public  school  and  the  possibility  of  meeting  the  need  naturally 
and  effectively.  Reports  follow  from  a  number  of  schools  participating 
in  this  project. 
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REMARKABLE  PROGRAM  IN  MISSOURI  SCHOOL 

Kirksville  High  Enlists  Every  Student  in  Race  Relations 
Study — Extension  Work  in  Community 

Reported  By 

MRS.  PAULINE  D.  KNOBBS 
Head  of  Social  Science  Department. 

(For  three  successive  years  this  school  divided  with  R.  J.  Reynolds 
School,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina,  the  annual  prize  of  $100 
awarded  by  the  Commission  on  Interracial  Cooperation  for  the  high 
school  doing  the  best  work  in  this  field.) 

(A)  Project  in  the  high  school  proper. 

1.  The  problem  of  the  American  Negro  was  studied  in  the  two 
classes  in  American  problems,  enrolling  seventy -three  students.  Four 
weeks  were  given  to  this  study,  with  daily  recitation  periods  of  forty- 
five  minutes.  A  mimeographed  outline  was  prepared  for  the  study, 
each  student  was  supplied  with  a  copy  of  "America's  Tenth  Man,"  and 
a  large  number  of  reference  books  were  consulted.  In  addition  to  the 
local  class  work  some  investigations,  reported  under  another  head, 
were  undertaken  out  in  the  community.  At  the  conclusion  a  thorough 
test  was  successfully  passed  by  seventy  of  the  seventy-three  students. 

2.  Four  classes  in  American  history  devoted  two  weeks  to  the  study 
of  the  Negro  in  American  life,  with  forty-five  minutes  of  recitation 
daily.  "America's  Tenth  Man"  provided  the  nucleus  of  this  study. 

3.  In  the  several  departments  102  essays  on  "America's  Tenth 
Man"  were  written,  each  of  a  thousand  words. 

4.  Local  prizes— copies  of  Washington's  "Up  from  Slavery" — were 
awarded  by  the  social  science  department  for  the  two  most  effective 
essays. 

5.  Two  local  prizes  were  awarded  also,  for  the  best  poster  work  in 
connection  with  the  project. 

6.  Public  award  was  made  of  these  four  prizes  in  the  high  school 
assembly  of  350  students,  at  which  the  winning  essays  were  read  and 
the  winning  posters  were  explained  by  their  makers. 

7.  An  elaborate  and  impressive  oil  painting,  entitled  "The  Negro's 
Way  of  Sorrow,"  was  made  by  one  of  the  senior  art  students. 

8.  An  assembly  program  on  race  relations  was  sponsored  by  the 
American  problems  classes,  attended  by  all  the  students  and  by  a 
number  of  parents  and  others  interested.  This  program  featured 
Negro  spirituals  and  a  number  of  papers  and  talks  on  various  phases 
of  the  subject. 

9.  The  English  department  cooperated  by  giving  credit  for  essays 
on  the  "Tenth  Man"  and  sixty  students  received  such  credit. 

10.  The  music  appreciation  class,  the  glee  club,  the  band,  and  the 
chorus  spent  four  weeks  in  study  of  the  development  of  Negro  music. 

11.  The   physical   education   department   studied   the   principles   of 
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Negro  dancing. 

12.  The  dramatic  club  gave  an  original  play  with  a  Negro  theme, 
written  by  one  of  the  students.  The  club  also  studied  important  Ne- 
gro dramatic  contributions. 

13.  The  chemistry  and  agriculture  divisions  made  a  study  of  the 
work  of  Dr.  Carver  and  other  Negro  scientists. 

14.  Members  of  the  citizenship  club  watched  the  newspapers  and 
brought  to  the  club  many  clippings  in  regard  to  Negro  progress  as 
basis  of  discussion. 

15.  A  number  of  attractive  and  interesting  work  books  and  scrap 
books  were  prepared  by  the  students. 

B.  Projects  in  the  community. 

1.  American  problems  classes  made  an  exhaustive  investigation  of 
the  conditions  of  Negro  life  in  Kirksville.  This  included  a  study  of 
the  occupations,  standards  of  living,  and  economic  status  of  the  Ne- 
gro population,  the  facilities  for  Negro  education,  religious  activi- 
ties, community  attitudes  relative  to  Negroes,  and  recommendations 
for  the  betterment  of  unfavorable  conditions. 

2.  The  report  of  this  investigation  was  mimeographed  and  copies 
given  to  the  important  dinner  clubs,  the  Association  of  University 
Women,  the  Presidents'  Club,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  etc. 

3.  The  race  relations  assembly  program  given  in  the  school  was 
given  also  before  the  Rotary  Club,  and  before  seventy -five  members  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  the  State  Teachers'  College. 

4.  The  high  school  and  college  Sunday  school  class  of  fifty  mem- 
bers held  a  debate  on  the  subject,  "Resolved  that  the  Inadequate  Edu- 
cation of  the  Negro  Is  a  Detriment  to  the  White  Man." 

5.  Through  efforts  originating  in  the  school  an  hour  was  given  to 
the  subject  of  race  relations  at  a  local  Sunday  school  convention;  the 
study  of  race  relations  was  introduced  into  the  Study  Club  of  the 
Presbyterian  church;  the  Baptist  church  is  rendering  assistance  to 
the  Negro  church  of  the  same  denomination;  and  a  quartet  from  the 
latter  has  sung  in  several  white  churches. 

6.  Copies  of  "America's  Tenth  Man"  were  given  to  all  the  local  or- 
ganizations, civic  and  religious,  and  ten  copies  were  placed  in  the 
library  of  the  Teachers'  College. 

7.  A  portion  of  the  prize  money  awarded  the  school  last  year  in 
connection  with  its  "Tenth  Man"  work  has  been  used  to  buy  for  the 
Negro  school  a  number  of  books,  a  new  flag,  and  other  needed  equip- 
ment. 
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ANOTHER  STAR  HIGH  SCHOOL  PROJECT 

Reynolds  School,  Winston-Salem,  Divides  Honors  With 
Kirksville  High 

Reported  By 
MRS.  H.  S.  ANDERSON 

(For  three  years  past  this  school  has  divided  with  the  high  school 
of  Kirksville,  Missouri,  the  annual  prize  of  $100  offered  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Interracial  Cooperation  for  the  best  high  school  work  in 
race   relations.) 

The  "Tenth  Man"  project  in  our  school  this  year  has  had  a  number 
of  angles.  It  was  carried  on  by  three  classes  in  American  problems, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  departments  of  commence,  art,  journalism, 
and  printing.  Over  350  students  took  direct  part  in  the  project,  which 
covered  a  term  of  eight  weeks.  In  addition  the  school  paper  carried 
information  concerning  the  project  to  every  student  and  teacher  in 
the  school,  a  total  of  1,900. 

Visits  were  made  to  the  Negro  high  school  and  the  teachers'  college 
located  here,  to  the  colored  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Bethlehem  House,  or- 
phanage, and  reformatory,  and  to  a  number  of  business  concerns, 
churches,  and  homes.  Conferences  were  held  with  prominent  Negro 
citizens,  books  were  borrowed  from  the  library  of  the  teachers'  college 
and  Negro  papers,  magazines,  and  college  catalogs  were  studied. 

Twelve  volumes  of  reports  were  compiled  by  the  students,  treating 
at  length  as  many  phases  of  Negro  life  and  achievement — history, 
education,  health,  business,  inventions,  etc.  Some  of  these  studies 
ran  to  seventy-five  typewritten  pages.  They  were  typed  by  the  com- 
mercial department  and  the  covers  were  printed  by  the  printing  de- 
partment, by  which  they  were  also  bound  in  substantial  form.  Many 
attractive  posters  were  made,  and  some  plays  of  Negro  life  were 
written. 

Programs  on  Negro  progress  were  put  on  by  groups  of  students  be- 
fore a  number  of  local  civic  clubs,  religious  and  business  groups.  The 
reception  of  these  programs  was  invariably  favorable.  Not  less  than 
1,200  to  1,500  prominent  citizens  were  reached  in  this  way. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  see  the  reaction  of  the  students  from  an 
attitude  of  prejudice  to  that  of  friendship  and  appreciation  through 
better  understanding. 
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EXCELLENT  WORK  AT  BILOXI,  MISSISSIPPI 

Reported  By 
MISS  FRANCES  EVERETT 

Our  participation  in  the  "Tenth  Man"  project  has  aroused  the  in- 
terest of  almost  every  department  of  the  school,  and  certainly  of  every 
student.  I  believe  the  attitude  of  these  students  toward  the  Negro — 
his  achievements,  and  particularly  his  needs  from  an  educational  stand- 
point— is  greatly  improved,  and  that  the  improvement  will  spread  from 
the  school  into  the  city.  I  certainly  hope  so,  as  there  is  a  most  urgent 
need  just  now  for  a  new  Negro  school  equipped  to  care  for  twice  the 
present  number  of  students  and  to  give  them  the  advantage  of  better 
training.  Briefly  the  project  was  carried  out  through  the  following 
classes  and  groups: 

"America's  Tenth  Man"  was  studied  as  text  for  one  week  in  three 
sections  of  American  history,  with  sixty-eight  pupils,  as  a  project  in 
three  junior  home  rooms  with  seventy  pupils,  and  in  two  sections  of 
modern  European  history,  with  fifty  pupils. 

A  study  of  the  native  African  in  contrast  with  the  present-day 
Negro  was  made  in  two  American  history  classes  and  in  two  modern 
history  classes,  enrolling  118  pupils.  Two  sets  of  stereopticon  views 
were  shown,  portraying  the  Negro  in  Africa  and  in  America. 

Three  junior  home  room  programs  were  carried  out,  dealing  with 
Negro  progress,  health,  education,  literature,  religion,  music,  and  race 
relations. 

A  general  assembly  program  on  the  Negro  was  sponsored  by  the 
junior  class,  including  papers,  readings,  and  music.  By  invitation,  the 
principal  of  the  local  Negro  school  was  present  on  this  occasion. 

Seventy  papers  were  written  on  "America's  Tenth  Man"  and  a  local 
award  was  made  for  the  one  adjudged  best. 

As  a  result  of  a  book  shower  conducted  by  the  junior  class,  forty- 
eight  books  were  presented  to  the  Negro  school. 

This  school  was  visited  by  twenty-two  students  in  American  history 
and  by  ten  on  the  assembly  program,  who  presented  books  and  other 
needed  equipment.  These  students  were  accompanied  by  the  city  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  the  principal  of  the  high  school  and  the  his- 
tory teacher.  Written  reports  regarding  their  observations  were  made 
by  the  students. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  were  watched  for  articles  about  Negroes 
for  current  events  reports. 

The  report  and  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred 
Negroes  which  met  at  the  State  Capitol  in  February  were  studied  and 
discussed. 

Several  articles  on  the  subject  were  published  in  the  school  paper. 

The  project  was  used  as  supplementary  material  for  essays,  posters, 
and  booklets  in  four  English  classes,  numbering  ninety-six,  and  in  six 
civics  classes,  enrolling  128. 

Copies  of  the  "Tenth  Man"  were  placed  in  the  Negro  school,  the 
Carnegie  library,  the  community  house  reading  room,  and  each  of  the 
five  grade  schools  for  use  in  history  classes. 
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REPORT  FROM  CLEBURNE,  TEXAS 

MISS   DORA   RYAN 
Teacher  of  History. 

"America's  Tenth  Man,"  our  High  School  project  in  interracial  un- 
derstanding, was  studied  by  the  four  American  history  classes  with  an 
enrollment  of  128  students.  Sixty  copies  of  the  pamphlet  "America's 
Tenth  Man"  were  placed  permanently  in  the  school  library.  Two  full 
recitations  for  each  class  were  devoted  to  the  study  and  discussion  of 
the  pamphlet.  From  this  study  five  students  choose  "America's 
Tenth  Man"  for  their  term  themes  in  history. 

Five  students  made  a  survey  of  "Cleburne's  Tenth  Man,"  reported 
their  findings  to  the  class,  and  wrote  themes  on  the  subject.  Two 
students  made  oral  reports  to  the  classes,  and  wrote  themes  on  the 
result  of  their  study. 

Special  oral  reports  were  made  on  Negro  superstitions,  Negro  reli- 
gion, and  Negro  spirituals.  Four  students  in  the  English  department 
based  their  senior  themes  on  phases  of  these  reports. 

As  a  climax  to  our  study,  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Choral  Club 
of  the  local  colored  school  gave  a  program  of  Negro  spirituals  to  the 
entire  high  school  and  faculty. 

This  project  has  awakened  a  new  understanding  and  interest  among 
our  students  in  the  welfare  of  the  Negro.  The  students  voluntarily 
bring  to  class  any  information  of  interest  relating  to  the  Negro  in 
politics,  in  radio  and  movie  achievements,  and  in  economic  or  social 
advancement. 
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THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

How  May  It  Help  in  Promoting  a  Sound  Interracial 
Program? 

By  PROF.  NOLEN  M.  IRBY 

State  Supervisor  of  Negro  Schools, 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  four  major  activities  in  which  the 
State  Department  of  Education  may  engage  in  a  program  which  has 
for  its  purpose  the  promotion  of  a  sound  educational  approach  to  the 
problems  of  interracial  attitudes  and  conditions.  These  four  major 
activities  are: 

1.  Study  and  research. 

2.  Dissemination  of  information. 

3.  Developing  and  directing  procedure  necessary  to  provide  equal- 
ity of  educational  opportunity. 

4.  Correlating  the  efiforts  of  the  various  "uplift"  organizations. 
The  Department,  because  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created, 

will  largely  confine  its  activities  to  matters  educational.  It  will  not, 
as  a  department,  head  a  movement  for  universal  suffrage,  but  will 
concern  itself  with  the  preparation  of  the  people  for  it.  It  will  not 
lead  a  crusade  to  open  all  vocations  to  all  people,  but  will  seek  to  train 
everyone  for  one  or  more  vocations  in  which  he  may  engage.  It  will 
not  attack  the  courts  for  alleged  discriminations  because  of  color,  but 
will  encourage  such  educational  procedure  as  will  result  in  the  spirit 
of  justice  to  all. 

RESEARCH 

Most  studies  in  the  field  of  education  have  their  inspiration  in  prob- 
lems arising  in  white  schools.  Whatever  facts  are  found  are  imposed 
upon  Negro  schools  as  if  their  problems  were  the  same  as  those  found 
in  white  schools,  an  assumption  which  is  probably  not  at  all  true.  In 
all  too  many  instances  the  Negro  schools  have  been  entirely  ignored. 
Certain  problems  of  immediate  concern  to  the  educational  progress  of 
the  South  which  lend  themselves  to  the  ordinary  technique  of  research 
include : 

1.  What  size  of  school  is  most  productive  of  educational  returns? 

2.  What  modifications,  amendments,  and  additions  should  be  made 
in  courses  of  study  to  meet  present  day  conditions?  Particu- 
larly, what  changes  should  be  made  to  train  for  leisure? 

3.  What  is  the  minimum  period  of  formal  education?  Is  the  min- 
imum period  the  same  for  all  states  or  for  all  sections  within 
the  same  state? 

4.  What  formal  education  is  necessary  for  success  in  given  voca- 
tions? 

5.  What  specific  training  is  needed  for  teachers  in  Negro  schools? 
For  teachers  in  rural  schools? 
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6.  What  is  the  effect  of  modern  building  and  equipment  on  the 
learning  of  children? 

Likewise,  we  need  to  refine  our  measures  of  intelligence  and  of 
achievement.  We  also  need  technique  for  determining  the  body  of  ex- 
perience a  child  brings  with  him  to  school.  Within  each  state  the 
State  Department  of  Education  is  in  best  position  to  conduct  or  direct 
investigations  such  as  these,  particularly  since  we  now  have  divisions 
of  statistics  and  research. 

The  Department  can  encourage  the  white  colleges  to  direct  students 
into  these  fields  of  study  and  can  throw  its  resources  into  them.  Negro 
colleges  can  also  be  led  to  undertake  research,  particularly  in  the 
fields  of  Negro  education,  and  the  Department  can  aid  in  setting  up 
the  technique  and  in  evaluating  results. 

DISSEMINATION  OF  INFORMATION 

Educational  research  implies  that  there  will  develop  in  due  course 
certain  conclusions  and  recommendations  for  procedure.  The  State 
Department  of  Education  can  make  available  the  results  of  research, 
whether  undertaken  by  itself  or  by  others,  develop  plans  for  change 
in  procedure,  and  direct  evaluation  of  processes  and  interpretation  of 
results. 

It  can  prepare  bibliographies  for  general  reading,  or  for  teachers 
or  others  in  special  fields.  It  can  make  its  own  publications  reflect 
actual  educational  conditions  within  the  state.  It  can  publish  such 
information  as  will  enable  comparisons  to  be  made  with  school  con- 
ditions in  other  states.  Within  the  state  itself  data  can  be  published 
which  will  permit  comparisons  among  counties  and  among  districts. 
It  can  publish  information  about  schools  such  as  is  of  general  in- 
terest to  public  spirited  citizens.  It  is  a  matter  of  general  interest, 
for  example,  when  one  county  spends  $17  per  Negro  child  in  daily 
attendance  and  $106  per  white  child.  Certainly  it  is  a  matter  of  gen- 
eral interest  when  counties  or  parishes  spend  less  upon  Negro  educa- 
tion than  is  allotted  the  county  from  state  funds,  taking  the  local  tax 
collected  from  the  Negroes  and  spending  it  upon  whites.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  general  interest  when  conditions  exist,  such  as  in  Howard  Coun- 
ty, Arkansas,  where  Negro  property  is  the  sole  source  of  local  revenue 
for  Negro  schools. 

DEVELOPING  AND  DIRECTING  PROGRAMS  FOR  EQUALIZING 
EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  WITHIN  THE  STATE 

Unfortunately  in  most  Southern  states,  the  powers  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  are  so  circumscribed  by  law  that  a  func- 
tioning state  program  of  education  is  impossible.  Therefore,  an  im- 
portant step  in  equalizing  educational  opportunity  within  the  state 
is  securing  necessary  legislation  increasing  the  powers  of  the  depart- 
ment. This  step  must  originate  within  the  department  itself.  Par- 
ticularly is  it  necessary  to  secure  more  control  of  local  expenditures 
for  education.  Notwithstanding  the  limitations  imposed  by  law,  the 
State  Department  can  go  far  toward  equalizing  educational  oppor- 
tunity. 
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It  can  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  local  officials  to  enforce  the  com- 
pulsory school  laws. 

It  can  exert  its  influence  to  secure  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  school  revenue  between  the  races. 

It  can  raise  the  standards  of  teachers  to  the  point  that  the  unfit 
will  largely  be  eliminated. 

It  can  show  by  deed  and  speech  that  the  education  of  Negroes  is 
considered  to  be  as  necessary  as  education  of  whites. 

It  can  give  to  Negro  educators  and  leaders  the  courtesy  which  their 
attainments  demand. 

It  can  develop  courses  of  study  with  suggestions  for  classroom  pro- 
cedure which  will  take  into  full  consideration  the  environmental  back- 
ground of  pupils  and  which  will  recognize  the  contributions  made  to 
society  by  Negroes  and  give  due  recognition  to  great  characters, 
whether  white  or  black. 

It  can  set  up  rating  standards  which  apply  to  all  schools  alike, 
thereby  indicating  its  belief  in  the  learning  capacity  of  Negroes. 

It  can  secure  a  fairer  distribution  of  supervisory  activities  on  the 
part  of  the  county  superintendents. 

It  can  aid  Negro  colleges  in  their  development,  particularly  in  the 
development  of   teacher  training   courses. 

It  can  recommend  to  fill  vacancies  superintendents  who  are  fair- 
minded  and  who  will  be  aggressive  in  securing  for  all  children  a  cer- 
tain uniform  minimum  of  schooling. 

Of  the  various  racial  problems,  those  arising  from  educational  dif- 
ferences, it  seems  to  me,  are  most  acute.  At  the  same  time  they  may 
be  solved  most  readily.  I  believe  that  when  such  educational  differ- 
ences as  are  now  found  between  the  races  are  minimized,  all  other 
differences  will  be  much  more  readily  healed.  And  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  at  all  possible  to  prevent  social,  political,  and  economic  clashes  so 
long  as  ignorance  is  prevalent  in  both  races,  and  so  long  as  our  edu- 
cational programs  permit  so  much  better  schools  for  whites  than  for 
Negroes. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  State  Department  can  render  its  great- 
est service,  if  it  can  secure  the  necessary  laws,  and  if  its  own  per- 
sonnel is  thoroughly  committed  to  equal  educational  opportunities 
for  all. 

The  first  stage  in  this  major  undertaking  is  the  setting  up  of  com- 
mon ideals  within  the  Department  of  Education  itself.  So  long  as  the 
department's  philosophy  of  education,  as  indicated  by  its  actions,  does 
not  place  Negro  education  on  the  same  plane  as  white  education,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  set  up  a  sound  educational  approach  to  inter- 
racial attitudes  and  conditions.  The  chief  state  school  official  is  nat- 
urally the  key  man,  but  all  his  staff  members  must  be  thoroughly 
committed  to  complete  democracy  in  education. 

CORRELATING  THE  EFFORTS  OF  OTHER 
SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

In  each  Southern  state  there  have  grown  up  various  civic,  social, 
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economic,  and  educational  organizations  having  for  their  purposes  the 
uplift  of  mankind.  Many  of  these  organizations  already  are  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  of  the  Negro,  and  others,  with  some  encourage- 
ment, will  include  the  Negro  in  their  activities.  The  different  service 
clubs,  the  state  divisions  of  the  White  House  Conference,  womens' 
clubs,  parent-teacher  associations,  certain  fraternal  associations,  va- 
rious departments  of  state  government,  and  others,  frequently  engage 
in  undertakings  which  include  the  Negro. 

It  is  within  the  province  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  to 
encourage,  to  direct,  and  to  coordinate  the  undertakings  of  these 
groups  so  that  Negro  progress  shall  parallel  white  progress.  Recently 
the  State  Department  of  Education  in  Arkansas  approached  the  ex- 
ecutive officers  of  the  State  Parent-Teacher  Association  with  a  pro- 
posal that  the  Association  would  undertake  to  encourage,  aid,  and 
assist  in  any  possible  way  the  Negro  Association.  The  officers  met 
the  suggestion  kindly  and  a  committee  is  at  work  now  to  discover  the 
best  means  of  aiding  the  Negroes.  Already  we  have  measurable  re- 
sults from  the  undertaking  in  local  joint  meetings  of  the  two  associa- 
tions, where  the  common  problems  are  studied  as  one  problem. 

Some  of  the  possible  activities  suggested  here  may  demand  a  more 
aggressive  attitude  than  some  departments  have  previously  shown. 
It  is  understood  that  progress  in  Negro  education  can  proceed  no  more 
rapidly  than  the  tax  payers  will  permit,  but  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  because  it  is  a  state  department,  is  obligated  to  lose  no 
opportunity  to  place  schools  for  Negroes  and  schools  for  white  on  the 
same  level. 
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CULTURE  THE  BASIS  OF  BUSINESS 

People  Alone  Have  Value,  and  Every  One  Must 
Be  Given  His  Chance 

By  DR.  WILLIS  A.  SUTTON 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dr.  Sutton  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Shelton  Phelps,  of  Peabody  College. 

Dr.  Phelps:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  Peabody 
College  to  have  with  us  our  good  friend,  our  neighbor  from  Atlanta. 
Most  American  public  school  teachers  know  him  or  know  of  him.  Last 
year  he  was  President  of  the  National  Education  Association.  Most 
people  in  the  South  know  him  as  superintendent  of  the  city  schools  of 
Atlanta.  He  has  come  to  us  in  a  very  busy  season  of  his  year.  He 
has  had  quite  a  strenuous  drive  getting  here.  It  is  my  pleasure  to 
present  to  you  the  superintendent  of  city  schools  of  Atlanta,  Dr. 
Willis  A.  Sutton. 

Dr.  Sutton:  Dr.  Phelps  and  friends,  this  is  certainly  a  surprise  to 
me,  because  I  thought  I  was  coming  to  an  audience  of  about  sixty 
people;  that  is  what  somebody  told  me.  To  meet  this  great  audience 
on  the  beautiful  campus  of  this  institution  that  means  so  much  to 
the  South  is  a  very,  very  great  honor  and  a  very  great  pleasure. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  in  this  conference  that  is  trying  to  work  out 
the  problem  of  the  races,  a  problem  that  is  confronting  peoples  in 
every  part  of  the  world  today.  There  are  three  great  prejudices  that 
we  yet  have  to  overcome — religious  prejudice,  political  prejudice,  and 
last  and  strongest  of  all,  race  prejudice.  I  have  often  said  in  my  own 
State  that  if  I  could  do  but  one  thing  for  Georgia — if  I  could  lift  the 
prejudice  from  the  shoulders,  the  hearts,  and  the  intellects  of  my 
people — I  would  have  performed  the  service  that  is  nearest  to  my 
heart. 

Here  are  the  three  great  prejudices  filling  the  minds  of  men.  I  don't 
need  to  go  back  into  all  the  causes  and  all  the  misinformation.  We 
have  some  people  in  the  world,  for  example,  that  think  the  Bible  says 
that  because  Ham  did  something  he  ought  not  to  have  done  God  turned 
all  his  children  black.  We  have  legends  that  the  migrations  of  Japa- 
nese and  Chinese  and  other  races  were  because  of  some  sort  of  curse. 
Of  course,  this  intelligent  audience  understands  the  fallacious  bases  of 
many  of  these  prejudices. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  on  account  of  the  Negro's  race  and  color 
and  previous  condition  of  servitude  the  white  man  has  had  a  feeling 
of  superiority  and  has  assumed  that  the  Negro  is  an  essentially  in- 
ferior race.  On  the  basis  of  that  assumption  many  prejudices  have 
thrived  and  many  indefensible  practices  have  been  condoned.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  those  who  hold  that  the  members  of  this  disadvan- 
taged race  ought  to  be  educated  only  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  taxes  they  pay;  or  that,  since  they  have  received  certain  advan- 
tages from  people  from  afar — particularly  contributions  for  their  edu- 
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cation — our  states,  cities,  and  municipalities  are  therefore  free  of 
responsibility  for  them.  The  fallacy  of  both  assumptions  is  evident, 
but  there  are  still  many  people  who  accept  them. 

Even  enlightened  self-interest  should  teach  us  better  than  that.  If 
I  have  been  criticised  in  Georgia  for  one  thing  more  than  for  another, 
it  was  because  of  a  public  statement  I  made  that  if  I  could  lift  the 
educational  level  of  the  Negro  of  Georgia  from  an  average  fourth 
grader  to  an  average  seventh  grader,  I  would  guarantee  to  multiply 
the  business  of  Georgia  by  two.  And  I  would  do  it.  I  would  do  it  for 
any  state  where  great  masses  of  the  population,  whether  white  or  col- 
ored, have  not  had  the  educational  opportunities  they  should  have  had. 

A  WRONG  CONCEPTION 

We  in  America  have  a  wrong  conception,  I  think,  of  what  is  the 
foundation  of  business.  Many  have  the  idea  that  business  is  founded 
on  keenness  of  wit,  shrewd  bargaining,  sharpness  of  judgment,  ability 
to  get  the  utmost  farthing  out  of  the  other  fellow.  We  have  thought 
that  business  was  founded  on  advertising,  or  on  high  pressure  sales- 
manship. Then  we  staked  our  economic  hopes  on  installment  buying — 
selling  to  people  at  a  dollar  down  and  a  dollar  a  week  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  We  thought  we  could  keep  the  thing  up  forever  and 
make  American  business  grow  without  limit. 

Now  I  want  to  tell  you  that  in  reality  business  is  not  dependent  on 
any  one  of  those  things.  Business  grows  out  of  the  wishes,  the  de- 
sires, the  wants,  the  needs — ^the  cultural  needs — of  a  people.  The 
basis  of  business  in  this  country  is  the  cultural  level  of  the  masses! 
We  people  in  the  South  thought  we  had  a  culture — and  I  think  we  did 
have  one — a  culture  worth  while  and  worth  preserving;  but  it  was 
based  not  on  the  cultural  level  of  the  great  mass,  but  on  that  of  ten  or 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  population.  We  thought  that  to  educate  and 
train  and  develop  that  favored  fifteen  per  cent  was  a  marvelous  thing 
and  that  we  could  have  a  wonderful  culture  based  on  that — and  other 
sections  of  the  world  have  thought  the  same  thing.  That  did  very 
well  as  long  as  people  made  things  with  their  hands  and  as  long  as 
they  made  things  with  less  efficient  machines  than  we  have  today. 
But  when  the  great  machine  and  electrical  age  came  on  and  goods 
were  produced  in  quantity,  and  when  one  machine  could  turn  out 
mountains  of  goods,  we  began  to  put  all  of  our  energy  on  that  ma- 
chine, we  built  it  up,  we  perfected  it,  and  we  took  the  best  intelligence 
in  the  Southland  and  put  it  to  work  perfecting  the  machine. 

MACHINES   OR  MEN? 

In  former  years  the  majority  of  every  graduating  college  class  went 
either  into  law,  or  journalism,  the  ministry,  or  medicine,  or  teaching. 
It  is  not  so  of  late.  I  will  never  forget  when  some  twenty-five  years 
ago  a  man  came  into  my  office  and  said,  "I  want  to  get  eight  or  ten 
of  your  brightest  boys  for  the  General  Electric  Company."  Then  came 
a  representative  of  the  Southern  Bell  Telephone  Company  and  he  said, 
"I  want  the  ten  or  fifteen  best  boys  you  have,  the  best  trained,  those 
of  finest  minds,  and  finest  personalities."  My,  how  my  breast  swelled 
with  pride  that  all  these  people  were  coming  to  my  school  for  my  boys ; 
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but  what  did  that  mean  to  the  culture  of  the  South?  It  meant  that 
those  best  boys,  instead  of  coming  over  here  into  the  field  of  taking 
care  of  people,  were  going  over  into  the  field  of  developing  machines. 
The  boy  who  might  have  been  a  writer  like  Henry  Grady  went  into 
chemistry  to  develop  products  that  might  be  sold  in  vast  quantities 
and  at  a  profit.  And  so  of  the  potential  lawyer,  the  preacher,  the  doc- 
tor. Our  best  intellect  has  been  putting  its  mind  on  what?  Not  on 
people,  but  on  the  development  of  things. 

And  when  you  talk  of  this  interracial  situation  I  want  to  lift  it  out 
of  any  narrow  preconceived  notion  and  put  it  on  this  one  sure  founda- 
tion— that  the  business  of  people  in  this  world  is  to  develop  people, 
whether  white,  red,  yellow,  or  black.  The  color  doesn't  matter;  the 
business  of  this  world  is  to  develop  people!  But  when  your  most  in- 
telligent men  and  women  pour  all  their  thought  and  energy  into  chem- 
ical formulas  and  mechanical  processes  and  high  pressure  salesman- 
ship, human  beings  are  forgotten  save  as  profitable  markets  for 
things.  That  has  gone  on  till  thirty  years  have  passed  and  we  now 
begin  to  reap  the  result  of  it.  All  the  fine  altruistic  professions  have 
been  robbed,  year  after  year. 

The  one  important  thing  in  this  interracial  problem  is  to  get  into 
our  minds  the  fact  that  people  count.  People  count!  O,  I  know  that 
our  political  philosophy,  our  economics,  are  shot  through  with  stuff 
that  destroys  that  thesis.  We  have  people  in  Atlanta  who  tell  me  to- 
day, "We  can't  educate  everybody.  You  ought  to  charge  every  stu- 
dent in  your  school  twenty-five  or  thirty  dollars  entrance  fee.  You 
must  realize  that  we  can't  take  everybody's  child  into  the  school." 
States  don't  believe  that  people  count,  cities  don't.  I  can  prove  to  you 
that  Georgia  doesn't. 

A  STARTLING  CONTRAST 

Some  time  ago  thirty-two  women  came  into  my  office.  They  were 
from  one  of  the  junior  high  schools  and  they  were  mad.  It  seems 
that  the  junior  high  school  foot  ball  league  had  a  rule  that  no  boy 
as  old  as  seventeen  could  play  in  the  league.  On  the  day  before,  three 
members  of  their  team  had  been  challenged  and  ruled  out  by  the  op- 
posing coach,  who  had  said,  "Why,  no  boy  in  the  world  could  grow 
that  big  in  seventeen  years."  They  had  tried  to  settle  the  matter  and 
failed;  so  they  had  brought  it  to  me. 

Confidently  I  called  up  the  State  Department  of  Vital  Statistics, 
gave  them  the  names  of  the  boys,  and  asked  when  they  were  born.  The 
department  replied  that  the  state  was  without  any  vital  statistics  law 
between  1884  and  1923,  so  there  were  no  records  for  that  period.  Then 
I  called  the  Health  Department  and  learned  that  it  had  begun  keep- 
ing records  only  a  few  years  ago  and  had  none  that  reached  back  to 
the  birth  of  these  boys. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I  can  do  nothing  for  you,"  and  they  went  out.  It 
happened  that  same  day  that  one  of  the  assistants  in  my  office  sold 
a  little  forty-foot  lot  and  asked  me  to  get  her  papers  on  it  from  my 
safety  deposit  box.  I  got  them  and  said,  "Miss  Dora,  I  never  saw 
so  much  material  in  my  life.  What  is  all  this?"  "O,  that  is  my  ab- 
stract of  title."     "Let  me  see  it."     That  thing  started  off  with  the 
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charter  that  King  George  gave  to  Oglethorpe  in  1732.  It  quoted  a 
whole  page  of  that  and  then  it  went  right  on  down  and  told  of  every 
single  change  that  the  State  of  Georgia  and  this  land  had  gone 
through  in  nearly  two  hundred  years,  and  it  told  in  what  court  house 
that  thing  was  put  down,  what  book,  what  number,  what  folder,  what 
shelf,  it  told  the  paragraph.  And  then  it  wasn't  satisfied.  It  went 
back  to  the  treaty  with  the  Indians,  started  down,  and  came  through 
the  whole  thing  again.  In  two  hundred  years  that  piece  of  land  had 
changed  hands  eighty-nine  times  and  it  had  a  pedigree  of  eighty-nine 
generations  vouched  for  and  written  down;  but  here  were  three  husky 
boys  born  to  the  State  of  Georgia  and  nobody  thought  enough  of  them 
to  put  their  names  down. 

FIRST   THINGS  FIRST 

Now  I  want  to  bring  you  the  cure  for  this  racial  problem  we  are 
talking  about  and  that  cure  is  this — that  people  shall  commence  to 
think  in  terms  of  the  individual  human  being  as  the  only  thing  that  is 
worth  while.  What  is  the  basis  of  this  thing  you  call  business?  It  is 
not  these  high  pressure  salesmanship  ideas.  Florida  had  that  and 
you  saw  what  happened.  All  of  us  had  the  installment  craze  and  you 
see  what  happened.  Recently  the  great  automobile  organizations  did 
the  most  heroic  thing  I  ever  saw.  They  spent  fortunes  in  developing 
finer  cars  and  other  fortunes  advertising  them — in  the  effort  to  stimu- 
late trade  and  bring  back  prosperity.  But  it  didn't  succeed.  The  basis 
of  business  is  not  automobiles,  it  is  not  high  pressure  salesmanship; 
it  is  thinking  about  the  individual.  Jesus  said  that  two  thousand 
years  ago,  but  nobody  has  had  the  courage  to  try  it.  Jesus  said,  "The 
kingdom  of  God  is  within  you."  It  is  people.  That  is  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Develop  it!  Seek  first  that  kingdom  and  all  these  things  will 
come  along! 

No,  it  is  not  salesmanship,  but  culture,  that  is  the  basis  of  business. 
Training,  refined  tastes,  the  uplift  of  people — these  are  the  things  that 
count,  even  in  business.  The  cave  man  has  no  rug  on  his  floors,  no 
tapestry  on  his  wall,  no  drapes,  no  piano,  no  victrola,  no  frigidaire,  no 
motor  at  his  gate.  He  buys  no  Pullman  tickets;  long  distance  tele- 
phone doesn't  mean  a  thing  to  him;  radio — he  never  heard  one,  he 
would  run  from  it  if  he  did.  He  is  not  going  to  buy  his  wife  any 
hundred  dollar  ensemble.  Aren't  those  the  things  that  make  busi- 
ness? 

We  hear  over  and  over  again  about  the  difference  in  the  living  ex- 
penses of  the  Negro  and  the  white  man.  Why  is  it  so  great?  And  on 
whom  is  it  reacting?  On  the  white  as  well  as  on  the  colored  man. 
Give  the  Negro  a  chance  to  buy  and  who  profits  by  it?  His  wife,  his 
children,  the  people  in  his  home?  Yes,  but  who  else?  The  bank,  the 
grocer,  the  department  store,  the  auto  dealer,  the  man  who  sells  the 
radio  or  the  piano,  the  man  who  sells  the  work  of  art. 

RAISE  THE  GENERAL  LEVEL 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  in  this  country  is  that  you  and  I  as  teach- 
ers shall  show  people  that  culture  is  the  basis  of  business,  and  that 
culture  should  not  be  restricted  to  any  one  race  or  set  of  people;  that 
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if  we  are  going  to  maintain  business  on  a  high  scale,  in  an  efficient 
age  of  mass  production,  we  have  got  to  do  it  by  having  all  our  people 
brought  up  to  the  level  of  our  machines.  And  we  haven't  done  that. 
Our  machines  are  nearly  perfect,  turning  out  perfect  goods,  but  they 
have  been  built  up  so  high  that  the  underprivileged  millions  of  our 
brothers,  black  and  white,  can't  reach  up  and  get  their  products.  Bus- 
iness has  as  much  interest  in  the  problem  you  are  discussing  as  any- 
thing else. 

Our  three  great  prejudices — racial,  religious  and  political — can  be 
relieved  only  by  the  basic  idea  that  it  is  people  that  make  a  nation 
great,  that  people  are  the  basis  of  business,  and  that  the  level  of  cul- 
ture of  its  people  determines  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  state, 
community  or  municipality.  Let  me  give  you  a  comparison  in  one 
business.  Not  long  since  in  Minneapolis  I  picked  up  the  telephone  di- 
rectory. I  noticed  that  it  was  a  third  thicker  than  ours  in  Atlanta,  a 
city  of  about  the  same  population,  so  I  began  to  wonder  why.  I  in- 
quired as  to  the  average  intellectural  level  and  training  of  the  people 
of  Minneapolis.  I  found  that  it  was  two  grades  above  ours,  because 
we  had  this  great  mass  of  Negroes  whom  we  had  not  given  the  oppor- 
tunities they  ought  to  have  had.  Consequently  here  was  one  busi- 
ness in  which  my  city  was  losing  by  thirty-three  and  one-third  per 
cent.  Why?  Because  we  had  failed  to  provide  for  the  masses  of  our 
people  the  educational  advantages  that  would  have  made  the  telephone 
necessary  in  their  homes. 

A  DEFINITE  GOAL 

Here  then  is  our  problem.  Let's  make  it  concrete.  Let's  go  back 
into  our  home  towns,  and  there  in  teacher  training  institutions,  in 
conferences,  superintendents'  meetings,  in  our  courses  of  study,  and 
wherever  else  we  have  the  opportunity,  let's  begin  to  work  this  thing 
out. 

I  close  with  this  idea.  If  we  can  ever  get  over  the  fundamental 
thesis  that  people  count,  and  if  we  can  supplement  that  with  the  eco- 
nomic thesis  that  business  and  prosperity  will  come  only  as  a  result 
of  recognizing  that  the  masses  are  entitled  to  culture,  then  we  are 
going  to  come  into  a  richer  and  broader  field  of  happiness  and  welfare 
for  all. 

If  any  one  has  the  right  to  say  he  knows  the  Negroes,  I  do.  I  have 
never  in  all  my  life — and  I  am  fifty-three  years  old  in  November — ■ 
had  a  Negro  to  say  an  unkind  word  to  me,  not  one,  nor  refuse  to  do 
one  thing  that  I  asked  him  to  do.  They  were  the  playmates  of  my 
childhood,  they  contributed  to  the  opportunities  of  my  young  man- 
hood, they  have  been  among  the  best  friends  I  have  had  in  middle  age. 
Their  ministries  to  me  and  to  you  have  been  manifold.  This  great 
race,  whether  placed  here  by  greed  or  providence  or  whatever  cause, 
is  placed  here  not  as  a  liability,  but  as  a  tremendous  asset  to  the  South 
and  to  the  nation.  They  are  willing  and  glad  and  happy  to  cooperate 
with  you.  And  we  are  going  to  be  willing  and  glad  and  happy  to  co- 
operate with  them,  that  they  and  we  may  grow  into  the  highest  use- 
fulness to  our  fellowmen. 
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"WHAT  THE  NEGRO  THINKS" 
A  Look  at  Some  Fears  That  Complicate  Race  Relations 

By  DR.  ROBERT  R.  MOTON 
Principal  of  Tuskegee  Institute. 

Dr.  Bruce  R.  Payne  introduced  Dr.  Moton  in  the  following  words: 

I  have  known  Major  Moton  about  three  decades.  I  knew  him  when 
he  was  a  young  man,  and  I  know  enough  about  him  to  entertain  you 
quite  a  good  deal,  but  out  of  politeness  I  will  not  tell  it  all.  He  was 
my  neighbor  when  I  taught  at  William  and  Mary  College.  He  was 
Commandant  at  Hampton  of  the  Cadet  corps  and  I  used  to  see  him 
then  when  he  held  himself  as  straight  as  he  does  now,  at  least  in  his 
uniform.  During  the  intervening  years  I  have  watched  his  career  with 
great  interest. 

I  would  like  to  portray  one  or  two  of  his  characteristics.  At  about 
four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  November  12th,  1931,  I  got  up  to  hear 
the  King  of  England  speak  on  the  radio,  before  all  of  those  distin- 
guished British  and  Indian  dignitaries  assembled  for  a  great  confer- 
ence in  London.  I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  beautiful  English 
they  used  and  I  took  down  the  last  five  or  six  words  of  the  King's 
speech.  He  said,  "I  pray  that  providence  will  grant  you  in  bounteous 
measure  wisdom,  patience,  and  good  will."  To  my  certain  knowledge 
these  qualities  have  been  possessed  by  Major  Moton  for  twenty -eight 
years — Wisdom,  Patience,  and  Good  Will — fine  qualities  to  possess, 
especially  in  these  times.  That  is  about  the  best  description  I  can  give 
of  the  speaker  of  the  evening — a  man  of  wisdom,  patience,  and  good 
will. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  Major  Moton. 

DR.  MOTON'S  ADDRESS 

Dr.  Payne  and  Friends: 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  as  school  teachers  you  are  all  interested 
in  all  the  people  of  this  country — in  their  welfare;  in  their  success; 
in  their  usefulness  as  far  as  it  can  be  developed.  I  take  it  for  granted 
then  that  you  are  interested  in  the  Negro.  Sometimes  people  bewail 
the  fact  that  we  have  some  twelve  or  fifteen  millions  of  Negroes  in 
this  country.  For  my  part  I  am  glad  they  are  here,  and  I  have  no 
apologies  to  offer  for  their  presence.  I  am  glad  the  great  Father  saw 
fit  to  place  us  here  in  America  alongside  a  powerful  dominating  race, 
a  progressive,  aggressive,  and  very  successful  race. 

We  have  made  many  mistakes.  White  people  have  made  mistakes 
in  their  dealings  with  us,  not  intentional,  I  suppose,  and  we  have 
made  many  mistakes  in  our  relationships  with  them  and  with  each 
other.  We  probably  will  make  some  more.  Yet  in  spite  of  mistakes, 
difificulties,  slavery,  hardships,  bitterness,  and  heartaches,  I  thank  God 
that  He  brought  these  millions  of  my  race  to  this  country  and  placed 
them  here  alongside  your  race — the  strongest  and  most  powerful  the 
world  has  produced.  I  am  glad  we  have  had  the  chance  to  share  in 
the  white  man's  civilization.    It  has  given  us  many  valuable  assets. 
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OCCASIONS  FOR  GRATITUDE 

In  the  first  place,  we  got  the  English  language.  You  can't  find 
twelve  millions  of  Negroes  anywhere  else  in  the  world  speaking  any 
one  language.  We  got  a  measure  of  civilization  far  beyond  that  of 
any  other  equally  large  group  of  Negroes  anywhere  in  the  world.  Then 
we  got  the  Christian  religion — and  you  can't  find  any  other  twelve 
millions  of  Negroes  who  believe  in  one  God  and  in  Jesus  Christ.  In 
spite  of  all  their  backwardness  and  crudeness,  the  Negroes  in  Amer- 
ica today,  my  friends,  are  a  thousand  years,  perhaps  two  thousand 
years,  ahead  of  any  other  twelve  millions  of  Negroes  anywhere  in 
the  world.    I  am  thankful  for  it. 

I  am  thankful  also  for  the  generous  attitude  of  many  white  people. 
Southern  white  people  and  Northern  white  people, — the  generous  at- 
titude that  they  have  maintained  in  spite  of  difficulties,  trials,  some- 
times ostracism.  Particularly  am  I  thankful  in  these  past  ten  years 
for  that  large  and  increasing  number  of  courageous,  sane,  painstaking, 
earnest,  unselfish.  God-fearing  men  and  women  of  the  South  who  form 
the  Commission  on  Interracial  Cooperation.  And  there  are  scores  of 
others  among  the  younger  generation,  particularly  college  men  and 
women,  who  would  like  to  see  the  Negro  have  a  fair  and  equal  chance 
in  American  life,  especially  here  in  the  South.  I  am  thankful  for  that 
group.  I  could  call  many  names  of  people  North  and  South,  who  have 
tried  to  make  conditions  better. 

And  when  I  speak  of  better  conditions,  I  mean  better  conditions  for 
the  whites  as  well  as  for  the  Negroes.  This  is  our  country.  "This  is 
the  white  man's  country,"  we  sometimes  hear,  but  it  is  the  colored 
man's  country,  too.  It  is  our  country,  it  is  our  flag!  We  all  fought 
for  it!  We  have  suffered  for  it  and  we  have  suffered  under  it!  If 
the  Negro  gets  injustice,  that  injustice  is  bound  to  have  its  effect, 
its  moral  effect,  its  economic  effect,  its  spiritual  effect  on  the  whole 
nation.  With  one-tenth  of  our  population  down,  degraded,  backward, 
discouraged,  disgusted,  bad,  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  wholesome 
life  that  you  and  I  would  like  to  have  and  that  this  nation  has  striven 
for.    So  what  I  have  in  mind  affects  all  of  us. 

I  am  speaking  to  a  group  of  school  teachers  tonight  and  I  am  going 
to  speak  with  entire  frankness.  I  dare  say  that  what  will  happen 
twenty  years  from  now  will  be  determined  largely  by  the  attitude  you 
and  I  take  with  the  young  people  with  whom  we  deal.  We  had  at 
Tuskegee  last  year,  including  summer  quarter,  some  3,400  students. 
We  touch  them  all  rather  intimately.  Doubtless  some  of  you  have 
more  than  that  number  whom  you  touch  and  influence  intimately.  The 
attitude  which  we  cultivate  at  Tuskegee  and  at  other  Negro  schools 
will  determine  the  attitude  of  those  students  toward  white  people. 
The  Negro  can't  afford  to  hate  white  people.  We  can't  afford  to  be 
suspicious  and  jealous  and  snarling  at  white  people.  White  people 
can  stand  it  perhaps  better  than  we  can  for  our  own  soul's  sake.  We 
can't  afford  to  hate  people  among  whom  we  must  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being.  White  people  can't  afford  it  either,  for  their  own 
soul's  sake;  and  certainly  neither  of  us  can  afford  it  if  we  are  patri- 
otic, God  fearing,  liberty  loving  American  citizens.  So  I  am  going  to 
try  to  mention  some  things  to  clarify  the  situation. 
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FEARS  THAT  INHIBIT  GOOD  WILL 

I  think  most  of  the  world's  troubles  are  due  to  fear.  All  the  wars, 
I  suppose,  if  we  look  back  and  analyze  the  causes,  were  due  to  fear. 
Somebody  was  afraid — afraid  somebody  was  going  to  take  something 
— afraid  they  were  going  to  take  land,  authority,  power,  etc.  That 
is  true  of  races  and  of  groups.  We  are  afraid  of  something.  If  we 
can  eliminate  fear  the  world  will  be  better,  very  much  better.  If  I 
can  I  want  to  clear  up  a  few  of  the  things  that  we  are  afraid  of. 

I  think  white  people  are  often  afraid  of  their  relationship  with 
colored  people.  Now,  of  course,  when  we  think  of  the  relationship  of 
the  races,  we  almost  inevitably  think  back  to  slavery.  That  is  only 
natural.  Then  we  think  of  the  reconstruction  period.  We  question 
what  would  happen  if  Negroes  had  authority  or  power  or  influence. 
We  are  afraid  of  Negro  domination.  That  word  is  enough  to  frighten 
anybody.  White  people  who  would  like  to  be  kindly  and  helpful  are 
sometimes  afraid  of  being  called  "nigger  lovers." 

The  Ballot 

Now,  let  us  consider  specifically  some  of  the  things  that  white  peo- 
ple are  afraid  of.  Let's  take  voting,  for  example.  It  is  inconceivable 
in  a  democracy  that  intelligent,  property-owning,  decent  men  and 
women  of  any  race  should  be  forever  denied  any  share  in  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  inconceivable  that  a  citizen,  whatever  his  race  or  color, 
should  be  given  no  right  to  say  who  he  wants  for  governor,  or  sheriff, 
or  district  attorney,  or  judge. 

Yet  many  white  people  are  afraid  to  give  the  Negro  the  ballot. 
Remembering  reconstruction,  they  think  the  Negro  would  try  to  take 
charge  of  the  situation;  that  he  would  put  white  people  out;  that  he 
would  misuse  his  power. 

Is  this  fear  justified?  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  it  is  not.  Here  in 
Tennessee  you  might  pick  out  the  best  colored  man  in  the  state  as  a 
candidate  for  governor  and  you  could  not  get  the  Negroes  of  Tennessee 
to  vote  for  him.  A  few  would,  but  not  many.  They  wouldn't  want  a 
Negro  as  governor.  That  is  not  lack  of  respect  for  their  race,  either. 
They  would  want  as  governor  the  man  with  the  most  experience  and 
the  best  background,  the  man  who  is  most  representative  of  all  the 
people.  If  you  should  put  up  any  Negro  in  the  United  States  for 
president,  do  you  suppose  that  all  of  the  Negroes  would  vote  for  him, 
or  fifty  per  cent  of  them,  or  even  twenty-five  per  cent  of  them?  Well, 
I  tell  you  NO!  They  would  not  vote  for  him;  not  that  they  don't  re- 
spect him,  not  that  they  have  no  pride  in  their  race;  but  they  would 
not  vote  for  him  and  you  and  I  know  why.  I  doubt  if  the  Negroes  of 
this  city  would  want  a  Negro  mayor. 

They  would  like  to  share  in  the  government  only  in  proportion  to 
their  merit,  their  ability  and  their  fitness.  They  have  no  desire  for 
dominance.  There  are  many  Negroes  who  own  property.  They  have 
something  at  stake  in  every  state  and  county  and  town  in  the  South. 
They  are  as  anxious  as  any  other  citizen  that  their  property  be  pro- 
tected, and  they  are  concerned  for  the  best  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity.    Therefore,  they  want  to  get  the  best  man  available  to  govern 
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the  community  or  the  state  or  the  nation.    So  you  see  after  all,  there 
is  really  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Negro  in  politics. 

"Social  Equality" 

Now  with  reference  to  another  fear — that  of  "social  equality"  or 
intermarriage.  While  I  was  at  Hampton  Institute  I  sent  out  three 
thousand  questionnaires  to  as  many  Negroes  and  I  interviewed  all 
who  came  to  summer  school,  some  600  or  700.  I  asked  them  how 
many  believed  in  intermarriage  of  races.  Of  the  2,300  who  replied,  I 
think  only  three  said  they  believed  in  it.  One  of  the  three  later  as- 
sured me  that  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  intermarriage,  but  feared 
to  say  so  lest  the  statement  be  misunderstood  as  indicating  that  he 
thought  Negroes  inferior  and  unworthy  to  marry  whites.  I  do  not 
believe  you  would  find  one  Negro  in  a  thousand  who  believes  in  in- 
termarriage of  races.  Now,  you  don't  want  it  and  we  don't  want  it; 
so  let's  drop  that  and  forget  it.  The  whole  matter  has  been  grossly 
exaggerated  and  misrepresented. 

Some  white  people  have  gotten  the  impression  that  the  Negro  does 
not  want  to  be  black,  he  does  not  want  to  be  a  Negro.  There  may 
be  some  Negroes  who  feel  that  way,  but  you  would  be  surprised  to 
find  how  few — probably  not  five  per  cent.  I  have  been  black  now 
for  sixty-four  years  and  I  have  never  found  it  an  embarrassment. 
I  have  had  some  inconvenience  as  a  result  and  been  somewhat  handi- 
capped; but  just  the  same  I  would  not  change  color  with  the  whitest 
man  in  the  world.  I  had  rather  be  a  Negro  in  the  United  States  than 
any   other   human   being   on   earth. 

Not  Ashamed  of  His  Color 

I  had  rather  be  black  than  any  other  color.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
fast.  It  won't  run.  It  did  not  run  in  the  Civil  War.  Negroes  fought 
on  both  sides.  My  father  was  in  the  Confederate  army  as  body  guard 
for  Colonel  Womack  and  was  wounded.  Negroes  fought  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  the  Mexican  War,  and  the  Spanish-American  War. 
They  were  with  Perry  on  the  lakes  and  with  Pershing  in  France,  and 
they  never  ran.     Black  is  as  good  a  color  as  any. 

Take  me:  I  am  not  bad  looking.  I  am  as  handsome  as  Dr.  Payne, 
here.  I  am  almost  a  perfect  specimen  of  my  race,  as  he  is  of  his.  If 
I  were  put  up  and  judged  by  experts  I  would  probably  get  a  blue 
ribbon,  as  typical  of  my  race.  Probably  Dr.  Payne  would  get  one, 
too,  as  typical  of  his.  I  have  no  apology  to  make  for  my  color  or  that 
of  my  race.  Sometimes,  perhaps  unconsciously,  white  people  have 
led  the  Negro  to  despise  his  own  race,  and  I  think  that  is  sad.  You 
have  made  him  think  that  because  he  is  black  there  is  nothing  to  him, 
and  never  can  be.  That  is  sadder  than  anything  else.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  our  race  has  much  to  be  proud  of  and  we  are  teaching  it  to  our 
children.  \    '■  \  klM 

A  PLEA  FOR  COMMON  COURTESY. 

Now,  here  is  something  that  I  want  to  impress  upon  your  hearts: 
White  people  have  been  lacking  in  their  treatment  of  Negro  women. 
They  have  not  given  them  the  respect  due  to  womanhood,  and  that 
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has  had  a  bad  effect  on  everybody.  I  would  like  to  ask  every  white 
person  in  the  nation  to  give  to  colored  women  the  respect  due  to  all 
womanhood.  You  don't  have  to  go  too  far  in  that — I  know  some  of 
the  limitations.  But  there  are  certain  things  you  can  do  in  dealing 
with  colored  women  without  any  embarrassment  to  yourself  or  your 
family.  I  was  in  a  school  meeting  the  other  day.  One  of  the  most 
outstanding  Negro  women  that  I  know  was  there.  Some  of  the  white 
superintendents  and  teachers  addressed  her  and  the  other  colored 
women  as  "Jane,"  "Mary,"  and  "Sally."  Now  that  is  not  fair  at  all. 
When  a  woman  is  married  she  is  "Mrs."  The  law  makes  her  so.  Help 
us  respect  the  women  of  our  race.  You  can  see  how  it  affects  the 
entire  Negro  race  when  the  white  man  does  not  give  them  ordinary 
courtesy.  It  affects  their  families,  their  children,  their  children's  chil- 
dren. These  are  little  things  perhaps,  but  they  are  like  gravels  in  your 
shoe.  They  won't  kill  you,  but  they  will  retard  your  progress.  But 
because  they  are  little  things,  they  can  be  more  easily  cured  if  we 
will  use  the  wisdom  and  exercise  the  patience  to  do  it. 

Negroes  don't  like  to  be  called  "niggers,"  or  "darkies,"  but  we  don't 
object  to  being  called  Negroes;  and  a  colored  person,  no  matter  if  he 
is  light  or  black,  doesn't  mind  being  called  colored.  Call  them  black, 
or  colored,  or  Negroes,  but  unless  you  wish  to  hurt  them  don't  call 
them  "niggers"  or  "darkies". 

COURT  JUSTICE— SEGREGATION 

Sometimes  the  question  is  raised  as  to  whether  the  Negro  gets  jus- 
tice in  the  courts.  Sometimes  Negroes  feel  that  they  can't  get  justice 
in  the  courts.  Very  few  Negroes  would  inaugurate  a  suit  against  a 
white  person  for  any  reason  at  all,  because  they  do  not  expect  juries 
to  decide  against  white  people.  In  many  cases  the  jury  would  be 
afraid  of  being  ostracized  socially,  politically,  and  otherwise,  should 
it  so  decide.  Negroes  don't  mind  having  a  case  before  the  judge,  but 
they  are  afraid  of  juries.  I  don't  know  what  can  be  done  about  it.  but 
the  Negro  must  be  made  to  feel  that  the  courthouse  is  a  place  for 
justice  and  fair  dealings  and  not  a  place  merely  to  be  punished. 

Take  the  question  of  segregation — a  very  serious  question.  Some 
people  think  Negroes  want  to  ride  in  Pullman  cars  because  they  want 
to  be  with  white  people.  That  is  a  mistake.  Very,  very  few  Negroes 
want  to  be  with  white  people  unless  they  happen  to  be  their  special 
friends.  Everything  else  being  equal,  the  average  Negro  had  rather 
be  with  his  own  race.  We  enjoy  it  more.  We  get  together  just  like 
other  people  and  enjoy  our  own  company. 

We  object  to  enforced  segregation  though,  because  it  usually  means 
inferior  conditions.  Our  residential  sections  in  Birmingham,  Atlanta, 
Nashville,  and  all  other  cities  don't  get  the  same  attention  as  the  white 
sections.  The  white  people  have  the  votes.  They  have  the  authority. 
They  have  the  money  and  the  power  and  the  influence,  while  colored 
people  have  very  little  of  either.  As  a  result  our  officials  look  after 
the  white  people  first  and  if  there  is  any  time  or  attention  left  the 
Negro  may  get  it.  Hence  the  Negro  is  neglected  in  railroad  stations 
and  trains,   in  police   protection   for  his  residential  areas,   in  lights, 
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in  sewerage,  in  paving,  in  education,  etc.  We  like  to  have  white  people 
somewhere  near,  because  we  want  good  food,  good  living  conditions, 
comfortable  travel,  and  protection.  When  a  Negro  moves  into  a  white 
section  it  is  because  he  wants  a  clean  street,  a  good  house,  and  police 
protection — a  decent  place  to  live. 

NEGROES  PREJUDICED  ALSO 

Now,  on  the  other  hand  I  could  enumerate  many  things  that  Negroes 
themselves  ought  to  change.  We  ought  to  change  our  own  attitudes 
towards  white  people.  Some  time  ago  when  a  race  riot  was  going  on 
in  a  certain  city  I  was  in  company  with  a  number  of  Negro  educators 
— several  of  them  college  presidents.  The  afternoon  paper  reported 
that  four  Negroes  and  seven  white  people  had  been  killed  and  we  all 
said  "Amen,"  and  were  glad  over  the  results — more  whites  killed  than 
Negroes.  After  a  while  one  of  us  said,  "I  wonder  if  we  are  fit  to  be 
the  heads  of  Negro  education?  I  wonder  if  our  influence  over  our 
students  is  the  right  kind?"  We  began  thinking  about  it.  Every  man 
admitted  that  we  were  all  wrong,  that  we  did  not  have  the  true  Amer- 
ican spirit,  and  certainly  not  the  Christian  spirit.  That  night  before 
going  to  bed  I  fell  on  my  knees  and  asked  God  to  forgive  me  for  hav- 
ing any  such  spirit. 

I  can't  afford  to  have  that  spirit;  I  certainly  can't  afford  to  give 
it  to  my  students.  I  don't  believe  anybody  can  afford  to  have  such  a 
spirit,  or  to  hate  people  and  want  them  killed,  even  though  they  may 
have  committed  some  heinous  crime.  For  the  sake  of  my  race,  my 
country,  and  my  God,  I  would  like  to  get  that  spirit  out  of  the  Negro 
race.  Yes,  and  out  of  the  white  race,  too;  out  of  all  the  races.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  what  we  are  doing  in  this  interracial  work,  in 
giving  our  young  people  the  right  attitude  toward  other  races,  we 
are  rendering  to  this  nation  and  to  God  a  service  that  is  beyond 
estimation. 

"THY  NEIGHBOR  AS  THYSELF" 

May  I  close  with  just  this  text  with  which  we  are  all  familiar?  I 
believe  it  is  taken  from  Matthew.  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord,  thy 
God,  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind. 
This  is  the  first  and  great  commandment.  And  the  second  is  like  unto 
it,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  On  these  two  command- 
ments hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets."  Friends,  I  have  sometimes 
said  if  I  could  not  keep  both  of  those  commandments, — if  I  could  not 
love  God  with  all  my  heart,  mind,  soul  and  strength, — I  would  try  to 
keep  the  second.  I  would  try  to  love  my  neighbor  as  myself.  And 
who  is  my  neighbor?  Not  the  man  who  has  as  many  college  degrees 
as  I  have,  not  the  man  of  my  color,  not  the  man  of  my  race,  neces- 
sarily; but  the  man  or  the  woman  or  the  group  that  I  can  serve. 

May  God  bless  and  keep  us  all  in  the  service  of  humanity  and  of  our 
beloved  country! 
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"GIVE  PEOPLE  THE  FACTS" 

By  E.  S.  RICHARDSON 
Superintendent  of  Education,   Webster   Parish,   Louisiana. 

It  seems  to  me  tiiat  our  greatest  problem  in  this  work  of  interracial 
improvement  is  that  of  giving  the  facts,  and  that  we  could  improve  the 
situation  greatly  by  putting  into  our  libraries  such  factual  books  as 
would  have  a  tendency  to  relieve  race  tension.  So  far  as  this  group 
is  concerned  we  are  about  of  one  mind,  but  when  we  go  out  into  our 
respective  communities  and  talk  about  some  of  the  things  we  have 
been  talking  about  here,  we  will  find  at  once  a  very  different  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  average  tax  payer  of  the  South.  Our  great  job, 
I  am  sure,  is  to  carry  on  a  campaign  of  education. 

Because  of  the  separation  of  the  races  there  has  grown  up  between 
the  younger  generations  of  whites  and  Negroes  a  dislike  for  one  anoth- 
er based  largely  on  mutual  misunderstanding.  I  believe  that  if  we  would 
put  into  our  libraries  all  over  the  country  books  such  as  Dr.  Leavell 
is  using  here  in  Peabody  it  would  be  a  great  help  toward  relieving 
this  tension.  I  feel  that  something  of  that  kind  could  be  done  very 
easily;  and  I  think  the  work  this  conference  has  been  doing  is  very 
vital.  If  we  can  get  Southern  white  people  to  realize  that  the  Negro 
in  the  South  would  be  made  better  and  more  valuable  by  education, 
we  will  get  a  greater  response  than  we  would  by  trying  to  force  legis- 
lation. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  our  greatest  problem  is  that  of  righteous 
propaganda,  and  I  think  this  organization  can  do  a  great  deal  along 
that  line.  We  had  many  people  in  our  parish  who  objected  to  the  li- 
brary program  of  furnishing  a  full  supply  of  books  to  both  whites  and 
blacks.  Now,  there  is  no  opposition  to  it  and  no  disposition  to  curtail 
the  service  even  in  this  time  of  depression.  The  farmers  have  realized 
that  this  service  is  valuable  to  the  Negroes  because  they  are  reading 
things  that  make  them  more  efficient  and  more  productive.  In  one 
year's  time  through  the  influence  of  the  library  and  the  schools  the 
Negroes  in  that  parish  produced  $200,000  worth  of  extra  food  for  their 
homes.  This  year  we  have  a  campaign  on  to  make  their  homes  more 
livable. 

I  have  enjoyed  all  of  this  program.  After  all  is  said  and  done,  it 
is  a  question  of  righteous  propaganda  that  we  have  got  to  work  on 
in  the  South.  White  people  must  be  shown  that  Negroes  must  be 
educated  and  that  the  investment  will  be  profitable.  Most  educational 
officials  are  willing  and  will  go  as  far  as  public  sentiment  will  let 
them.  That  is  as  far  as  we  can  go.  The  thing  we  can  do  is  to  develop 
a  more  fertile,  favorable  sentiment. 
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A  JOB  FOR  THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT 

By  W.  P.  KEITH 
Superintendent  of  Education,  Jefferson  County,  Ark. 

For  thirteen  years  I  liave  been  on  the  job  of  county  superintendent 
and  one  of  my  first  problems  was  to  create  sentiment  among  the 
white  people  for  giving  to  Negroes  something  of  a  fair  share  of  school 
advantages.  It  took  quite  a  little  while  to  do  that.  There  was  also 
the  problem  of  arousing  among  the  Negroes  an  active  appreciation  of 
these  advantages.  They  have  not  yet  begun  to  participate  to  the  de- 
gree they  should. 

I  started  out  on  the  theory  that  the  county  superintendent  is  su- 
perintendent of  Negro  schools  as  well  as  white,  but  that,  being  a  white 
man,  I  should  first  take  care  of  the  white  schools.  After  I  had  done 
all  I  could  for  them,  I  would  then  take  hold  of  the  Negro  schools.  That 
may  be  a  selfish  policy.  No  doubt  it  is.  However,  this  is  the  only 
policy  with  which  a  county  superintendent  may  work  in  the  South, 
especially  in  Arkansas. 

Well,  we  followed  that  policy  and  when  we  had  done  what  we  could 
for  the  white  schools,  we  began  to  work  on  the  Negro  schools.  When 
you  start  on  a  thing  like  that  you  had  better  make  a  resolution  and 
stand  by  it.  You  will  get  criticism  enough.  You  will  be  called,  as  Dr. 
Moton  said  last  night,  a  "nigger  lover".  Take  your  stand  and  stay 
there  and  show  by  your  work  that  you  can  get  some  things  done.  We 
have  done  some  building  among  the  Negro  schools  and  the  progress  in 
school  affairs  among  the  Negroes  has  been  more  pronounced  than  it 
has  been  with  the  whites.    They  have  outstripped  us. 

Beginning  in  September,  the  county  library  is  making  its  first  en- 
trance into  the  Negro  schools.  We  have  had  to  do  this,  as  I  said,  by 
degrees,  doing  first  for  the  whites  and  then  for  the  Negroes.  Better 
that  way  than  not  at  all.  A  few  years  ago  we  began  health  work 
in  our  county.  Of  course  it  first  went  into  effect  in  the  white  schools. 
After  it  had  gained  some  favor  among  the  whites  it  went  into  the 
Negro  schools  without  criticism  or  trouble.  Both  home  economics  and 
agriculture  went  into  white  schools  first,  and  now  we  have  more  voca- 
tional, agriculture  and  home  economics  teachers  in  the  colored  schools 
than  in  the  white.  The  program  is  going  on  in  a  great  way,  and  is 
gaining  favor. 
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THE  CHAIRMAN  EXPLAINS 

By  PROF.  J.  L.  CLARK 

State  Teachers'  College, 

Huntsville,  Texas. 

I  think  all  present  are  somewhat  familiar  with  the  work  of  the 
Commission  on  Interracial  Cooperation,  with  headquarters  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  That  movement,  as  you  well  know,  has  spread  throughout 
the  Southern  states  and  there  are  now  in  all  these  states  organiza- 
tions that  are  promoting  interracial  justice  and  bringing  about  be- 
tween the  Negroes  and  the  white  people  of  the  South  a  better  under- 
standing. 

This  conference  we  are  now  holding  was  made  possible  by  the  In- 
terracial Commission,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  just  such  mat- 
ters as  Mr.  Butler's  report  has  brought  to  our  attention.  Have  our 
schools  been  giving  fair  treatment  to  the  Negroes  of  the  South?  We 
know  that  somewhere  between  infancy  and  adolescence  white  chil- 
dren seem  to  become  pretty  well  saturated  with  race  prejudice.  Hence 
Southern  educators  are  beginning  to  realize  that  probably  the  best 
way  to  eliminate  such  prejudices  is  to  put  into  the  schools — even  the 
elementary  schools  and  kindergartens — efforts  to  give  the  children  a 
fair,  open-minded  attitude  toward  other  people. 

One  of  the  great  deficiencies  has  been  that  we  have  not  had  proper 
materials  for  this  purpose.  As  we  all  well  know,  our  text-books  have 
been  written  by  white  people  primarily  for  white  people,  and,  as  this 
study  has  pointed  out,  they  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  the  Negro 
in  our  midst  and  practically  none  to  the  contribution  he  has  made  to 
our  civilization.  So  this  conference  is  attempting  to  deal  very  con- 
cretely with  that  problem  and  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  educators 
throughout  the  South  some  definite  materials  which  may  properly  be 
used  in  public  schools  and  colleges  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  au- 
thentic information  on  this  situation. 

This  afternoon  the  conference  broke  into  committees  and  considered 
the  outline  of  such  a  course  prepared  by  a  group  of  educators  and  sub- 
mitted to  us  for  criticism  and  to  see  if  it  embodies  a  suitable  group 
of  source  materials  for  this  purpose.  Taking  advantage  of  the  criti- 
cisms that  have  been  made  of  this  study,  additions  will  be  made  to  it, 
and  eventually  we  hope  there  will  be  worked  out  for  use  in  colleges, 
and  then  for  use  in  elementary  and  high  schools,  materials  which  will 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  school  superintendents  and  supervisors  and 
instructors — materials  that  will  enable  us  to  come  to  this  problem  with 
a  fair  degree  of  information,  and  with  our  teachers  at  least  having 
been  exposed  to  influences  presumed  to  make  for  open-minded  justice 
and  fairness  in  dealing  with  this  "tenth  man"  that  we  have  in  our 
country.  We  feel  that  thus  real  progress  will  have  been  made,  in  that 
the  teachers  of  the  South  may  then  come  to  their  task  with  assurance 
and  confidence  that  the  materials  which  they  have  in  their  hands  have 
been  thoroughly  considered  by  a  responsible  educational  group  com- 
petent to  pass  on  them  intelligently. 
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SPIRITUAL  VALUES  IN  TEACHERS'  WORK 

By  DR.  W.  W.  ALEXANDER 
Director  Commission  on  Interracial  Cooperation 

I  started  out  in  life  with  the  idea  that  all  the  good  things,  the  really 
good  things,  were  being  done  by  the  church.  The  school  was  impor- 
tant, but  it  lacked  the  moral  quality  of  the  thing  the  church  was  sup- 
posed to  do.  So  when  I  began  to  study  this  whole  question  involved 
in  building  a  civilization  of  two  racial  groups  I  assumed  that  the 
church  would  be  the  institution  that  could  furnish  the  leadership  and 
the  power  that  was  needed  to  get  it  done.  Fifteen  years  of  first  hand 
experience,  however,  has  made  it  necessary  that  I  sometimes  make  a 
real  effort  not  to  be  disillusioned  and  somewhat  disappointed  on  that 
score. 

I  don't  want  to  start  an  argument  here,  but  the  thing  you  are  work- 
ing at  and  the  way  you  are  going  about  it  reminds  me  of  a  college 
revival  that  was  started  at  the  Methodist  college  where  I  got  some 
part  of  my  education.  It  was  a  great  occasion.  We  had  a  great  time, 
but  I  wonder  whether  an  experience  such  as  that  which  Dr.  McAlis- 
ter's  institution  must  have  gone  through  as  they  dealt  so  honestly  with 
a  concrete  human  situation  may  not  have  been  of  moral  and  spiritual 
equivalence  to  what  we  had  in  this  revival  in  my  early  college  days. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  quality  of  the  thing  you  are  doing  and  the 
spirit  in  which  you  are  doing  it,  and  I  am  tremendously  impressed 
with  the  influence  that  you  have.  I  may  say  to  you  frankly  that 
school  teachers  are  about  the  only  people  in  America  that  have  any 
influence  left.  I  say  that  seriously.  Certainly  the  business  man  has 
been  "debunked;"  and  I  am  afraid  our  church  leaders  have  less  pres- 
tige than  formerly.  The  teacher's  place  of  leadership,  however,  re- 
mains secure— even  economics  teachers,  as  much  as  they  have  been 
discredited  and  as  feeble  as  they  have  been  in  the  face  of  this  situa- 
tion. Your  place  is  unshaken.  The  future  is  yours  to  mould.  If  our 
civilization  is  to  be  reconstructed,  it  has  got  to  be  done  at  that  level; 
teachers  are  the  men  that  are  to  do  it.  So  you  probably  have  more 
prestige  than  you  had  before  the  depression  came.  People  are  more 
willing  to  listen  to  you  and  you  have  a  larger  place  in  the  world  that 
lies  ahead  in  the  next  quarter  century — a  more  creative  place  than 
you  had  in  the  last.    I  am  sure  of  that. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  be  associated  in  this  effort  even  re- 
motely; and  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Keppel  and  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  who  made  this  Conference  possible,  I  want  to  bring  a 
word  of  satisfaction  because  your  response  has  been  so  fine. 
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AN  APPRECIATIVE  WORD 

By  DR.  CHARLES  S.  JOHNSON 
Fisk  University,  Nashville 

I  appreciate  your  courtesy  in  thinking  of  me.  I  have  been  interested 
in  the  proceedings  of  this  conference,  and  the  careful  attention  which 
you  have  devoted  to  the  issue  of  race  relations — which  is  probably 
more  realistic  to  me  than  to  many  of  you.  There  are  distinct  values 
achieved  for  education  in  the  very  recognition  of  this  problem  of  get- 
ting before  students  the  basic  facts  of  race  relations  as  a  part  of  their 
social  education.  The  proposals  in  which  I  had  a  share,  I  believe,  are 
now  in  proper  hands  for  further  elaboration,  and  I  shall  follow  with 
interest  the  further  reactions  of  your  special  committee  and  the  work 
which  it  proposes  to  do. 

This  group  assembled  here  deserves  admiration  for  its  courage  above 
many  others  devoting  their  attention  to.. problems  of  human  relations, 
because  it  has  selected  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  unpopular,  and 
at  the  same  time,  most  fundamental  of  these  issues, — that  of  race 
relations.  It  is  attempting  to  deal  with  the  mores,  with  customs 
which  have  grown  up  through  many  generations;  it  is  working  at 
the  base  of  traditions,  attempting  to  correct  unfortunate  stresses,  as 
a  step  toward  social  justice.  It  is  not  so  difficult  to  be  liberal  on 
racial  issues  when  one  is  safely  and  remotely  removed  from  them.  It 
requires  courage  to  be  liberal,  or  even  approximately  so,  in  situations 
where  the  holding  of  such  views  carries  with  it  a  distasteful  social 
penalty. 

RAISING  TEACHER  PERSONNEL 

By  J.  G.  GRAY 
Superintendent  of  Education,  Chicot  County,  Ark. 

I  went  into  the  office  of  county  superintendent  at  a  very  great  dis- 
advantage. I  was  reared  in  the  hill  section  of  Arkansas  and  saw  no 
Negroes  until  I  was  practically  grown.  At  first  I  hardly  knew  how 
to  deal  with  them;  I  admit  that  I  was  prejudiced;  but  the  longer  I 
worked  with  them  and  saw  their  response  the  more  my  sympathy  was 
enlisted. 

I  soon  saw  that  my  chief  problem  was  not  so  much  the  building 
of  Negro  school  houses,  but  raising  the  personnel  of  the  teaching 
force,  and  that  has  been  a  major  activity  ever  since.  When  the  teach- 
ers' college  and  other  institutions  offered  themselves  to  us  for  exten- 
sion work,  the  Negro  teachers  of  the  county  took  advantage  of  it  and 
each  year  since  that  time  have  taken  work  by  correspondence  and  ex- 
tension. All  told  they  have  earned  more  than  a  thousand  term  hours 
of  credit  during  that  time. 

The  Rosenwald  Fund  in  our  county  has  done  more  than  any  one 
thing  to  stimulate  the  length  of  term  and  we  are  gradually  bringing 
that  up. 

This  conference,  I  would  like  to  say,  has  been  of  very  much  value 
to  me.  I  am  glad  to  have  been  here,  and  I  feel  that  hereafter  my 
services  will  be  worth  more,  not  only  in  the  white  schools  but  in  the 
Negro  schools  as  welL 
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TWENTY-FIVE  BEST  BOOKS 
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Suggestions  for  Race  Relations  Courses  and 
Supplementary  Reading 

BY  COMMITTEE  OF  PEABODY  CONFERENCE 

The  first  five  titles  are  recommended  as  most  suitable  for  text  book 
use,  the  other  twenty  as  affording  a  good  cross  section  of  supplemen- 
tary reading.  The  list  was  compiled  by  Dr.  N.  B.  Bond,  University 
of  Mississippi;  Dr.  Guy  B.  Johnson,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Dr. 
E.  J.  Trueblood,  Furman  University;  Dr.  E.  L.  Clarke,  Rollins  College; 
Prof.  R.  C.  Beatty,  University  of  Florida;  and  Prof.  Fred  McQuistion, 
of  the  Rosenwald  Fund. 

1.  American  Race  Problem — Reuter. 

2.  Negro  in  American  Civilization — Johnson. 

3.  Negro  from  Africa  to  America — Weatherford. 

4.  Social  History  of  American  Negro — Brawley. 

5.  Negro  in  American  Life — Dowd. 

6.  Brown  America — Embree. 

7.  Negro  Year  Book — Work. 

8.  Basis  of  Racial  Adjustment — Woofter. 

9.  What  the  Negro  Thinks— Moton. 

10.  Up  from    Slavery — Washington. 

11.  Souls  of  Black  Folk— Dubois. 

12.  Negro  Makers  of  History — Woodson. 

13.  Autobiography  of  an  Ex-colored  Man — Johnson. 

14.  Negro  Problems  in  Cities — Woofter. 

15.  Races,  Nations,  and  Classes — Miller. 

16.  Book  of  American  Negro  Poetry — ^Johnson. 

17.  Spero  and  Harris,  Wesley,  or  Green  and 
Woodson  on  Negro  Labor. 

18.  Social  and  Mental  Traits  of  the  Negro — Odum. 

19.  Rising  Tide  of  Color— Stoddard. 

20.  Annals  of  the  American  Academy,  Nov.  1928. 

21.  Poems— Cullen. 

22.  Report  of  Chicago  Race  Commission. 

23.  Racial  Basis  of  Civilization — Hankins. 

24.  The  New  Negro — Locke. 

25.  Crisis,  or  Opportunity  magazines. 
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MOTION  PICTURES  AND  HISTORIES 

Report  of  Sub-Committee  of  National 
Education  Association 

Presented   By 

S.   L.  SMITH 

Chairman 

The  Sub-Committee  appointed  at  Washington  on  February  22,  1932, 
to  study  carefully  (1)  the  possibilities  involved  in  the  motion  picture 
on  the  "History  of  Negroes  in  America,"  and  (2)  the  inclusion  in  text 
books  of  American  history,  notable  facts  about  Negroes  which  have 
played  a  part  in  the  nation's  history,  is  making  the  following  brief  re- 
port of  progress: 

1.  Through  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Will  Hays,  President  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Producers  and  Distributors  of  America,  we  have  got- 
ten in  touch  with  at  least  two  large  producers,  and  have  had  consid- 
erable correspondence  with  one  of  the  leading  producers  and  dis- 
tributors who  is  offering  valuable  suggestions  and  seems  willing  to 
undertake  the  making  of  a  picture — episodical — in  five  or  six  reels, 
which  would  be  so  planned  as  to  appeal  to  the  theatre  goers  of  Amer- 
ica, due  to  its  informative  instruction,  plus  the  abundance  of  worth- 
while entertainment  which  could  be  interwoven  into  the  story.  As  the 
success  of  a  picture  on  this  enormous  scale  depends  mainly  upon  the 
name  of  the  star  or  stars,  as  well  as  the  title,  the  Committee  is  now 
giving  careful  consideration  to  this  part  of  the  program.  When  this 
is  planned,  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  have  a  scenario  prepared  by 
a  skilled  technician  in  this  field,  with  the  cooperation  of  all  groups 
interested  in  Negro  life  and  education.  The  Committee  has  also  had 
much  encouragement  from  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  a  noted  journalist, 
and  Miss  Mary  Beattie  Brady  of  the  Harmon  Foundation.  They  have 
given  much  thought  to  this  subject,  and  each  expresses  a  willingness 
to  cooperate  with  the  Committee. 

2.  The  Committee  has  discussed  the  problems  of  having  historians 
include  notable  achievements  of  Negroes  and  the  race  in  text  books 
of  history  on  the  same  basis  as  achievements  of  other  races  are  re- 
corded, with  a  number  of  groups  interested  in  Negro  history  and  life, 
including  Dr.  Carter  Woodson,  director  and  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Negro  History,  Dr.  Ulrich  Phillips  of  Yale  University,  and  others. 
Much  study  is  now  being  made  by  various  groups  and  individuals  to 
provide  means  of  furnishing  supplementary  reading  in  Negro  life,  not 
only  for  Negro  schools,  but  for  white  schools  and  colleges.  These 
groups  seem  willing  to  cooperate  with  this  Committee  in  efforts  to 
see  what  can  be  done  toward  having  the  American  historians  include 
in  all  text  books  of  history  for  the  elementary,  the  high  school,  and 
the  college,  such  notable  achievements  (if  any)  by  Negroes  as  are 
worthy  to  go  into  history.  Members  of  the  Committee  have  discussed 
this  problem  also  with  school  officials  who  seem  willing  to  cooperate 
in  any  way  they  can  to  carry  through  the  plans  of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  has  had  two  brief  meetings  since  February  to  discuss 
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the  problems  involved,  with  all  three  present,  and  while  each  mem- 
ber feels  that  the  tasks  to  be  performed  involve  difificulties,  they  are 
in  agreement  that  with  continued  thoughtful  efforts  on  the  part  of 
this  Committee,  with  the  full  cooperation  of  the  National  Education 
Association  and  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  in  Colored 
Schools,  as  well  as  other  groups  interested  in  Negro  education  and 
life,  something  can  and  will  be  accomplished  which  will  help  in  the 
solution  of  these  problems. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  L.  Smith,  Chairman, 
W.   T.   B.   Williams, 
Arthur  D.  Wright. 
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CONFERENCE  FINDINGS 

Reported  by  Committee  and  Unanimously  Adopted 
at  Closing  Session 

Your  Committee  finds: 

1.  The  organization  of  material  and  outlining  of  courses  on  "The 
Negro"  and  on  "Race  Relations"  are  important.  The  work  should  be 
completed  and  made  available  for  the  departments  of  history  and  so- 
ciology in  all  of  our  Southern  colleges  and  universities. 

2.  The  teaching  of  a  class  in  race  relations  once  each  year  is  excel- 
lent, but  it  is  not  sufficient.  Units  of  teaching  based  on  this  problem 
should  be  outlined  in  all  subjects  where  possible.  Suggestions  and 
outlines  of  extra-curricular  work  that  may  be  carried  on  in  connec- 
tion with  this  problem  should  be  made.  Suggestions  and  lesson  plans 
for  elementary  and  high  school  classes  should  be  prepared.  All  these 
should  be  so  carefully  made  as  neither  to  over-emphasize  nor  mini- 
mize the  relation  of  the  Negro  to  our  social,  religious,  political,  and 
economic  life.  All  such  outlines  and  plans  should  be  made  available 
for  all  the  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  of  the  South. 

3.  These  outlines  will  be  of  value  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
use  made  of  them.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  just  a  few  colleges  should 
use  them.  Some  means  should  be  devised  to  interest  all  the  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  placing  of  such  courses  in  their  curricula  and 
the  organizing  of  units  of  teaching  in  other  subjects  where  possible. 

It  is  suggested,  as  one  means,  that  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Education  in  each  state  be  asked  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  president 
and  representative  faculty  members  of  each  institution,  both  privately 
endowed  and  tax  supported,  sometime  after  the  opening  of  school  this 
fall  and  have  clearly  and  concisely  placed  before  them  the  work  we 
are  suggesting,  and  that  the  supervisor  of  colored  schools  in  the  state 
be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  program  is  ar- 
ranged in  accordance  with  these  or  similar  suggestions. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  this  conference  be  continued,  but  that 
an  effort  be  made  to  interest  more  college  administrators  in  the  meet- 
ing next  year;  and  meantime  that  there  be  presented  and  distributed 
as  much  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  of  the  conference  as  the 
executive  committee  deems  advisable. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  L.  McAlister,  Chairman, 

Nellie  Keirn, 

Guy  B.  Johnson, 

Edwin  L.  Clarke, 

O.  Myking  Mehus, 

N.  C.  Newbold, 

U.  W.  Leavell, 

Committee. 
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A  CONCLUDING  WORD 

DR.  BRUCE  R.  PAYNE, 
President  George  Peabody  College. 

I  have  been  sitting  here  listening  and  thinking  as  you  talked  dur- 
ing this  conference. 

First,  do  you  agree  with  me  that  things  seem  to  have  fallen  into 
their  places  in  the  program  this  year  much  more  readily  than  they  did 
last  year?  It  has  been  so  much  easier  to  get  concrete  results  than 
last  year.  That  gain  is  very  definite  and  very  rapid.  I  was  greatly 
astonished  at  it.  All  you  have  had  to  say  was  much  more  to  the 
point  than  last  year  and  your  achievements  were  much  more  useful 
and  permanent.  Looking  back  over  this  year's  achievements,  the  best 
thing  one  could  say  to  you  is  to  keep  on  working  at  this  great  task. 

As  I  have  listened  to  you  here  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  there  are 
two  outstanding  instruments  which  will  guarantee  success  of  this  un- 
dertaking. One  of  these  is  religion  and  the  other  is  work.  Every  now 
and  then  some  one  stops  and  says,  "Well,  I  don't  know  what  to  do 
about  it.  Here  is  the  difficulty,  here  is  the  situation,  here  is  the  em- 
barrassment, but  I  don't  know  what  the  cure  is."  My  answer  is  reli- 
gion and  work. 

RELIGION  AND  WORK 

My  grandmother  used  to  take  the  colored  people  on  Sunday  after- 
noons and  teach  them  the  catechism,  the  Bible  and  the  spelling  book. 
She  seemed  to  make  no  difference  Sunday  afternoons  between  the 
spelling  book  and  the  catechism  and  the  Bible.  That  was  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  but  notice  the  enormous  difference  between  the  num- 
ber of  ideas  you  have  for  the  Negro  and  the  paucity  of  her  helpful 
resources.  Take  note,  however,  that  the  impelling  principle  was  the 
same — religion. 

I  knew  a  Methodist  circuit-rider  who  sent  his  boys  to  work  in  a 
broom  factory  the  day  they  returned  from  college  for  vacation.  Some- 
body asked  him  how  he  got  them  to  work.  He  said,  "I  don't  ask 
them.  I  just  put  them  to  doing  it."  I  have  a  feeling  that  if  our 
fundamental  principles  are  right,  if  we  work  and  if  we  are  fair  and 
just  to  our  Negro  schools,  if  it  is  a  matter  of  religion  with  us,  we 
can  find  how  to  do  the  right  thing  somehow  or  other. 

I  slipped  off  one  day  recently  and  went  to  one  of  Dr.  Dillard's  meet- 
ings in  the  remotest  Negro  county  in  the  state.  They  had  been  doing 
a  lot  of  things  around  there  and  I  could  not  understand  it  until  I  met 
a  fine  old  gentleman  on  the  school  board.  I  asked  him  how  he  was 
getting  by  with  it  and  he  said,  "I  did  not  ask  them.  I  just  went  on 
and  did  things."  People  did  not  feel  like  criticizing  him.  You  will 
not  be  criticized  as  much  as  you  imagine  for  doing  what  is  the  right 
thing. 

"My  father  worketh  hitherto  and  I  work,"  was  a  brave  sentence  ut- 
tered by  the  King  of  Men.  Some  of  you  have  worked  since  last  year 
and  you  have  thereby  been  true  to  the  record  of  your  fathers.    The 
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results  are  shown  in  the  marvelous  advance  in  your  year's  achieve- 
ments.    I  marvel  at  them  until  I  reflect  that  labor  conquers. 

I  want  to  ask  you:  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  case  of  persistence, 
steady  plugging,  determined  hard  work  that  ultimately  failed?  I 
can't  recall  a  single  instance  in  my  lifetime,  and  I  believe  you  are  not 
going  to  find  one  here.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  you  don't  know  how 
to  do  yet,  but  if  you  are  willing  to  work  you  will  be  further  along  and 
know  more  next  year  than  you  do  now,  and  this  undertaking  will 
come  right  along.  "He  that  doeth  my  will  shall  know  the  doctrine." 
You  will  find  out  the  theory  after  you  do  something. 

I  wanted  to  say  these  two  things,  religion  and  work,  because  I  have 
seen  them  work  wonders  in  my  father's  time  and  in  my  time.  There 
is  no  theory  about  either  one  of  those  propositions.  Without  them 
neither  Major  Moton  nor  any  other  will  ever  know  how  to  do  any- 
thing, but  with  them  we  shall  know  as  time  goes  on. 

May  I  send  you  away,  then,  with  our  blessing  and  our  gratitude 
for  your  presence  here. 
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DELEGATED  ATTENDANCE 

ALABAMA 

Alabama  College  for  Women,  Montevallo:  Margaret  M.  Edwards, 
Home  Economics. 

Birmingham-Southern  College,  Birmingham:  Mrs.  Eoline  Wallace 
Moore,  Department  of  Education. 

ARKANSAS 

State  Teachers'  College,  Conway:  H.  L.  McAlister,  President;  Maude 
Carmichael,  Social  Sciences. 

University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville:  T.  C.  McCormick,  Sociology 
and  Economics. 

State  Department  of  Education,  Little  Rock:  Nolen  M.  Irby,  State 
Supervisor  of  Negro  Schools. 

FLORIDA 

Rollins  College,  Winter  Park:    Edwin  L.  Clarke,  Sociology. 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville:   R.  C.  Beatty,  Sociology. 

GEORGIA 

Bessie  Tift  College,  Forsyth:  J.  L.  Brantley,  English. 
Emory  University,  Atlanta:  Ralph  E.  Wager,  Education. 
South  Georgia  Teachers'  College,  Statesboro:  J.  E.  Carruth,  Edu- 
cation. 

KENTUCKY 

State  Teachers'  College,  Bowling  Green:  N.  O.  TaflF,  Economics  and 
Sociology. 

State  Teachers'  College,  Murray:    George  C.  Poret,  Education. 

State  Teachers*  College,  Richmond:  J.  T.  Dorris,  History;  Virgil 
Burns,  Economics  and  Sociology. 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington:   Harry  Best,  Sociology. 

LOUISIANA 

State  Normal  College,  Natchitoches:  Alvin  Good,  Social  Science. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Millsaps  College,  Jackson:  Ross  H.  Moore,  History. 
State  College  for  Women,  Columbus:  Nellie  S.  Keirn,  Dean. 
University  of  Mississippi,  Oxford:    N.  B.  Bond,  Sociology. 

MISSOURI 

State  Teachers'  College.  Cape  Girardeau:  S.  A.  Kruse,  Education. 
State  Teachers'  College,  Maryville:    O.  Myking  Mehus,  Sociology. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 

State  Teachers'  College,  Greenville:  Leon  R.  Meadows,  English. 

State  Department  of  Education,  Raleigh:  N.  C.  Newbold,  State 
Director  of  Negro  Education. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill:  Guy  B.  Johnson,  So- 
ciology. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Furman  University,  Greenville:  E.  J.  Trueblood,  Sociology. 
Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill:  B.  Y.  Tyner,  Dean. 

TENNESSEE 

Peabody  College,  Nashville:  Bruce  R.  Payne,  President;  U.  W. 
Lea  veil.  Education;  Dennis  H.  Cook,  Education  and  Psychology;  Jo- 
seph Roemer,  Education. 

Rosenwald  Fund,  Nashville:  S.  L.  Smith,  Director;  Fred  McCuistion. 

Scarritt  College,  Nashville:  J.  L.  Cunninggim,  President. 

State  Department  of  Education,  Nashville:  Dudley  Tanner,  State 
Agent  for  Negro  Schools. 

State  Teachers'  College,  Murfreesboro:  W.  B.  Judd,  Economics  and 
Sociology. 

Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville:  Alva  Taylor,  Sociology. 

TEXAS 

State  Teachers'  College,  Commerce:  C.  T.  Neu,  History. 
State  Teachers'  College,  Huntsville:    J.  L.  Clark,  History. 
State  Teachers'  College,  Nacodoches:  J.  H.  Wisely,  Economics, 
State  Teachers'  College,  Denton:   Ross  H.  Compton,  Sociology. 

VIRGINIA 

State  Teachers'  College,  Harrisonburg:  S.  P.  Duke,  President;  J.  N. 
Mclrwraith,  Sociology. 

University  of  Richmond:  Garnett  Ryland,  Sociology. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

John  F.  Slater  Fund:   Arthur  D.  Wright,  President, 
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PARTIAL  LIST  OF  VISITORS 

R.  B.  Binnion,  Comptroller,  Peabody  College,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

D.  N.  Davidson,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Orange,  Va. 
J.  G.  Gray,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Lake  Village,  Ark. 
C.  R.  Hamilton,  Supervisor  of  Negro  Schools,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Sue  Hill,  Assistant  Secretary  University  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Gainesville, 

Florida. 

Thomas  E.  Jones,  President,  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Charles   S.   Johnson,   Social    Science   Department,   Fisk   University, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

W.  P.  Keith,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 
M.  R.  Little,  Jr.,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Louisville,  Ga. 
Alfred  Maddux,  Student,  Crawfordville,  Ark. 

E.  S.  Richardson,  Parish  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Minden,  La. 

O.  G.  Sanford,  Assistant  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  Jeffer- 
son City,  Mo. 

Guy  W.  Sarvis,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

R.  W.  Severance,  Judson  College,  Marion,  Ala. 

T.  E.  Smith,  Bessie  Tift  College,  Forsyth,  Ga. 

Marguerite  C.  Steckler,  Southwestern  Institute,  Lafayette,  La. 

H.  E.  Steele,  Johnson  Bible  College,  Kimberlin  Heights,  Tenn. 

Shelton  Stokes,  Dean  Graduate  School,  Peabody  College,  Nashville. 

J.  M.  Taylor,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Shelby,  Miss. 

W.  E.  Turner,  State  Department  of  Education,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

R.  M.  Yarbrough,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Indianola, 
Mississippi. 
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THE  CONFERENCE 

on 

EDUCATION  AND  RACE  RELATIONS 

J.  L.  Clark,  Chairman 
R.  B.  Eleazer,  Executive  Secretary 


SPONSORING  COMMITTEE: 

Bruce  R.  Payne 

Frank  Graham 

Willis  A.  Sutton 

R.  E.  Blackwell 

H.  Y.  Benedict 

R.  H.  Wright 

James  H.  Hope 

N.  B.  Bond 

H.  L.  McAIister 

Aquila  Chamblee 

Margaret  M.  Edwards. 

S.  A.  Kruse 

Fred  C.  Frey 

J.  T.  Dorris 

Edwin  L.  Clarke 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE: 

W.  C.  Jackson 
J.  L.  Clark 
N.  C.  Newbold 
Dennis  H.  Cooke 
U.  W.  Leavell 
W.  W.   Alexander 
Jessie  Daniel  Ames 
R.  B.  Eleazer 


Headquarters : 
703  Standard  Building 
ATLANTA,  GA. 
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